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"For the Woman's Journal, 
DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


BY WILLIAM NORBIS BURR. 


A grassy slope; one gnarled old pine; 
A flood of sunlight on the lea; 

A drowsy hum among sweet flowers; 
A dreamer iying ‘neath the tree. 


A breeze-sprite flatters to the pine, 
And swings its censers as a priest— 

The dreamer roams the mystic paths 
Of some spice-garden of the East. 


From distant pasturee, sound of bells 
Is borne to him, across the plain— 
He hears the mule-bells, and the laugh 
Of peasants on the hills of Spain. 


The sunlight floods the fair, green earth, 
The perfumed breeze floats languidly— 

He plucks the fruit and flowers among 
The vine-wreathed hills of Tuscany. 


O dreamer! some may laugh, and say 

More good will come when men dream less; 
But it 18 not for naught we spend 

These hours of pleasant idleness. 


God scattered beauty everywhere, 
And we may stop and dream of it; 
Ay, feed our souls on it, for so 
Our hearts with God's best things are knit. 
—- Denver, Colorado. 





THE HEALTH PROBLEM. 

In Dr. Emily Blackwell’s excellent ap- 
peal for the health of young women, lately 
reprinted in the WomAN’s JouRNAL, there 
it much good counsel. Yet I think it may be 
criticised, as may most professional state- 
ments on health by physicians, on the 
ground of a slight tendency to over-state- 
ment. It isthe business of physicians to 
observe the facts of disease, and they do it 
better than any one else. But are they not 
rather apt to forget the facts of health? I 
have not now at hand Dr. Blackwell’s valu- 
able paper; but she seems to argue that a 
high standard of womanly health is almost 
incompatible with city and town life. Now 
it is shown by statistics that there is almost 
everywhere a tendency of population from 
the country to the town; and this fact, 
taken in connection with her reasoning, 
would offer a dark outlook for the health 
of women. 

But she does not quite take into account 
the other fact that with the influx into cit- 
ies has come an increasing habit of spend- 
ing athird ora quarter of the year in the 
country; this being the time when country 
life is most available, and perhaps the only 
time when it is essential. There is a great 
deal to enjoy in the country in winter; but 
on the whole, for physical training, the city 
offers a better opportunity in winter. It 
has miles of sidewalks for walking, at the 
time when our rural villages are half-buried 
in snow; and in all gymnastic advantages 
there is no comparison. The finest physi- 
cal types in New England are ordinarily to 
be found, not among the farmer’s daugh- 
ters, but among the well to-do families in 
our cities and their suburbs—families who 
spend, as a matter of course, their summer 
vacations on the seashore or among the 
mountains. All improved habits as to diet, 
bathing, ventilation, are carried with the 
summer boarders into the country. ‘Don’t 
you think J know,” said a resolute landlady 
in Vermont, “what kind of folks are wil- 
ling to sleep on feather-beds?” and she 
added, ‘‘We have fewer and fewer of ’em 
every year.” Middle-aged people can recall 
the immense increase of physical freedom 
given to young girls, first in the cities, then 





in the country, by the introduction of rub- 
ber boots and waterproof cloaks. Of course, 
the country is the place for long free walks 
and for climbing; but who takes the walks? 
As a rule, the city boarders. 

So in regard to the healthy outdoor games 
that are doing so much forthe health of 
our young girls. Croquet was first known 
in cities and then suburbs; it now sets up 
its wickets in every farm-house yard. It is 
the same with archery and with lawn-tennis. 
These exercises proceed from the city out- 
ward, not from the country inward. When 
they have ceased, like croquet, to be fash- 
ionable, they may turn out, like that, to 
have established a firm hold in regions 
where people do not care whether a thing 
is fashionable or not. 

Meanwhile, the sight of a party of healthy 
young girls, assembled to see or take part 
in a lawn-tennis or archery tournament, is 
more encouraging to one’s hopes than a 
strict adoption of Dr. Emily Blackwell’s 
views would permit. 

Much importance doubtless attaches to 
what she says about the benefit of physical 
freedom to the children of poorer classes in 
cities, and the way in which this advantage 
atones for many drawbacks in the shape of 
dirt and disease. Still it isto be remem- 
bered that the comparison between the 
comfortable and the impoverished classes 
is always a little deceptive, like that between 
civilization and barbarism; the more im- 
poverished class looks more vigorous, but 
after all is not so healthy or so long-lived. 
It is not the experience of our public schools 
that the children of emigrant parents are 
healthier, on the whole, than the more com- 
fortable native-born. Consumption has 
been regarded as the special scourge of New 
England; but a physician told me lately 
that no class among us seemed to have so 
little stamina to resist it as the young girls 
of foreiga parentage. A worthy poor 
Irish widow living near me has lost one of 
four grown-up daughters by this disease, 
cnd two more are rapidly sinking under it, 
leaving her but one. In presence of such 
facts 1 doubt whether even the tonic influ- 
ences of poverty can counterbalance the 
good effects of care and nursing and the 
ordinary comforts of life. T. W. 8. 
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A MOUNTAIN LETTER. 

Eprtor JouRNAL:—I wish I could send 
to all tired dwellers in cities a taste of this 
sweet summer air at Centre Harbor. We 
had, last night, a rain unparalleled by any 
shower of the summer, and accompanied 
by incessant flashes of rose-colored light- 
ning, most beautiful and terrible to see. 

This morning, when the mists were slow- 
ly clearing from the mountain tops, we 
drove to Shepard Hill, overlooking Squam 
Lake, and coming to the black ruins of a 
comely cottage, remembered that there had 
been a light as of fire in this direction last 
night. The cottage had just been finished 
for occupancy by a widow lady with her 
daughters, and they escaped with only the 
clothing they had on. There is a new hotel, 
the Asquam House, overlooking Squam 
Lake with its picturesque islets, and face to 
face with that most savage and individual 
peak, Chocorua. He would not give us 
audience this morning, although we waited 
patiently, as the white veil lifted from 
Plymouth Mountain, and Israel, and Sand- 
wich.Dome, and the sunlight lay bright and 
full on one after anotber, bringing into view 
the tiny farm houses clinging here and there 
to the mountain sides. I am constantly 
struck by the hard-worked look of the wo- 
men in these farm houses. They look as if 
labor, pure and simple, made up the sum of 
their existence. 

The summer boarders, driving, or walking, 
and stopping to pick the ripe raspberries 
that sweeten every roadside now, seem, per- 
haps, to these weary women, like lazy loiter- 
ers on the road of life, almost to be envied. 
But we think that the daily sight of these 
mountains,—their restful, holy presence,— 
weighs heavily in the balance against heat 
and horse cars. 

We went to Jackson, N. H., with the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, and found the 
town (what there was of it) a perfect little 
gem. In fact, while we staid, we did not 
really find much town,—the church, town- 
hall, and three hotels, gathering picturesque- 
ly on the banks of the Wild Cat and Ellis 
rivers, with a few cottages, and a most 
primitive post-office besides. A road winds 
up from the Thorn Mountain House, along 
the path of the Wild Cat river, and ever 
through the trees comes the murmur of the 
falling water, as it struggles and dashes and 
foams over and among the great granite 
boulders that form the bed of the stream. 

The meeting of the A. M. C. was held on 








Tuesday, July 19, and was interesting and 
largely attended. Prof. Fay, the president, 
gave a brief and graceful resumé of the ob- 
jects and purposes of the club. Among 
other things he said,—what [ am glad to 
chronicle for the benefit of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL,—‘“‘Theclub has had the wisdom, 
from the first, to open its advantages and its 
opportunities equally to persons of both 
sexes,” 

Well may these opportunities be open,— 
they are so well improved. As I sat in the 
meeting, a lady, in short mountain dress, 
with a small bag and tin drinking cup hang- 
ing at her belt, came in, with others, and 
took a seat near me. This member, Miss 
Whitman, honored of Appalachians, had 
stepped in from a little stroll through the 
pathless forest, from the East Branch of the 
Pemigewassett to Crawford Notch, by com- 
pass. She had been in the woods four days 
and three nights, and she looked as fresh 
and vigorous as any woman there. The 
next day, she went with the party through 
Carter Notch, a six-mile climb, and also, 
what no other woman tried, she climbed 
Center Dome, perhaps 1500 feet higher, 
and noted, not so much for its height, as 
for the extreme roughnéss and difficulty of 
the ascent over granite boulders. They 
spent the night at the Glen House, and 
walked back through Pinkham Notch, 
twelve miles, the next day. 

I gloried in her, and inthe saying of Prof. 
Fay: ‘‘What man has done, Whitman may 
do!” Cc. W. 

Jackson, N. H. 


LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Lonpvon, Ene., July 15, 1881. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—The Woman Suffra- 
gists of London are very active and very 
hopeful. Municipal pi Baa ha; recently 
been given to the tax-paying women of 
Scotland, and this, it is expected, will soon 
be followed by a similar recognition of the 
rights of the tax-paying women of Ireland. 
The parliamentary franchise granted to the 
women of the Isle of Man has been almost 
universally accepted by them. In one dis- 
trict alone, where there were some seventy 
women entitled to vote, only two declined 
to use their right—and these two were sis- 
ters, living together. The leading English 
Suffragists, both men and women, including 
among the former many members of Par- 
liament, are very sanguine that the present 
Parliament, before it is prorogued, will give 
the parliamentary franchise to the women 
of Great Britain. All are working together 
to this end, with great heartiness and per- 
fect unanimity. ’ 

It was in their plan to hold three public 
meetings in London during the present 
season, and one of these was to occur dur- 
ing my stay in London. Miss Lydia Becker 
desired me to speak at this meeting, and the 
topic assigned me was’ ‘‘The Duty of Wo- 
men to the Nation, and its Need of Them.” 
A large audience filled St. George’s Hall, 
composed, I was informed, of people of 
influence, culture and position—the people 
who form public opinion. My address was 
followed by short speeches from Frances 
Power Cobbe, Mrs. Duncan McLaren—a 
sister of John Bright, as is Mrs. Lucas, who 
presided at the occasion—Miss Todd, of 
Belfast, Ireland, Lady Harberton, who is 
at the head of a recently organized Dress 
Reform Association, and Miss Becker. 

I was again impressed, as I have been be- 
fore and since, with the earnestness, direct- 
ness and feeling of these lady speakers. 
Woman Suffrage is to them a matter of the 
heart, as well as of the head. Miss Cobbe 
was moved, while speaking, almost to tears. 
There was no attempt at rhetorical effect— 
no talking for the sake of talking. Each 
lady had something to say, and spoke with 
a power that I felt deeply—the power of 
thorough conviction and entire consecra- 
tion. Miss Becker, ordained by nature to 
be a leader, adds to her organizing and ad- 
ministrative ability, fine oratorical gifts. In 
her singleness and directness of aim, she 
continually reminds me of the grand utter- 
terance of Paul: ‘‘For I am determined 
among you to know none other than Christ, 
and Him crucified.” To her, the cause of 
Woman is the one cause of civilization. 
Rejoicing in the success of all other good 
efforts, she advances to the triumph of her 
own cause, without being enticed a hair’s 
breadth into any other department of work. 

On the platform, among the many grand 
and good women, with whom it was a 
pleasure to feel the kinship of devotion to a 
common cause, sat Dr. Elizabeth Bluck- 
well, whose name is historic, and who is 
known to the present generation in Ameri 
ca, as the pioneer medical woman of our 
country. With pen, and voice, and influ- 
ence, she is industriously working for Wo- 








man Suffrage, and combating the evils that 
flow from state-protected immorality. There 
also sat Ernestine L. Rose, known to all 
reformers of the last generation in our 
country. She retains much of her early 
comeliness, and seems not to have lost her 
early fervor and mental force. But she is 
sadly shattered physically; her days are 
poignant with pain, and her nights sad 
with endurance, while she longs for Amer- 
ica, as the dying long for heaven. 

It looks, indeed, as if the struggle of the 
English Woman Suffragists were nearing 
its close. But neither Municipal nor Par- 
liamentary Suffrage for Woman, will affect 
the status of married women in Great Brit- 
ain. They will still be disfranchised, when 
the Woman Suffrage movement is crowned 
with success. For the English law makes 
marriage almost a peral institution to a wo- 
man, confiscating her property to her hus- 
band, who may leave her and her children 
to starve, while he squanders her patrimony 
in vile pleasures, unless care has been taken, 
previously, to vest it in the hands of trus- 
tees, for her use. The married woman, liv- 
ing with her husband, can rarely, if ever, 
under existing law, become a tax-payer,— 
and in Great Britain only tax-payers vote. 
The very being of the married woman is, 
therefore, utterly sunk in that of her hus- 
band. They two are literaily one—but that 
one is the husband. 

So, after the Parliamentary Suffrage has 
been gained, the next thing in order will be 
a movement to change the status of English 
married women—to lift them out of the 
legal nothingness into which marriage pre- 
cipitates them. Indeed, it has already be- 
gun, Otherwise, only unmarried women 
and widows will be benefited by the suc- 
cessful issue of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, and the great army of wives and 
mothers in England will remain in the legal 
category with idiots and paupers. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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TEMPERANCE SCHOOL BOOKS. 





The National Temperance Publication 
Society publishes valuable text-books writ- 
ten by scholarly men from original material. 
Dr. Richardson’s text-book is worthy a 
place in the course of study in every pri- 
vate and public school for children and 
youth. It teaches in simple language the 
elementary facts about alcohol, without 
lecturing, or moralizing, or preaching. It 
is fair in its treatment, and no honest mind 
can object to its study by our children. 

The time has come to ask that such works 
shall be studied by our youth asa part of 
their preparation for life. Let us ask it in 
some effective way. 

Richardson's text-book has been adopted 
as a reading-book by the public schools of 
New York City. At least as much as this 
could be secured elsewhere. What is possi- 
ble in the great cities would be easily se- 
cured in the rural districts. Other advanced 
steps would soon be taken. At no remote 
day we should have our schools where they 
ought to be, intelligently and effectively on 
the side of temperance, then soon to be the 
victorious movement of the era. G. K. M. 
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SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION, 





Objection has been made by a correspond- 
ent of the JouRNAL, to the expense of the 
course of reading required by this society, 
the members of which must engage to read 
four works, obtainable of Jansen, McClurg, 
& Co., State street, Chicago, for three dol- 
lars, and to pay an annual fee of fifty cents. 

We do not understand how the force of 
this objection can apply to the residents of a 
city, town, or even village, whose public 
libraries will furnish the works. We do 
not find that any one is required to own the 
books; it is sufficient to read and study 
them. We write from a strictly rural neigh- 
borhood of Rhode Island, but have access 
to two public libraries, each containing 
more than two thousand volumes, One 
library contains two of the works of the 
stipulated course, ‘‘Politics for Young 
Americans,” by Charles Nordhoff, and 
‘History of American Politics,” by A‘ex- 
ander Johnston. The other two, ‘“‘Intro- 
duction to Political Economy,” by Prof. A. 
L. Perry, and ‘‘Alphabet in Finance,” by 
Graham McAdam, we can secure by writ- 
ing their titles in the order book, in case.we 
should not be able to find them already on 
the catalogue of our other village library. 

Under like circumstances, there is small 
excuse for not joining the society, if one is 
interested in its objects. The Eastern sec- 
retary is Mr. R. L. Dugdale, who may be 
addressed at 67 Madison Avenue, New 
York. EstHER B. CARPENTER. 

South Kingstown, R. I. 





Saas 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ©. T. Coiz, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
at Council Bluffs, June 28, read an excellent 
paper, in which she made a plea for the 
ideal home. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stow: is to be 
seen quite often riding’ in the streets of 
Saco and Biddeford. She is spending the 
summer near Old Orchard, Me. 


MMe. ADELINA Part is really coming to 
America, and passage for herself, her at- 
tendants, and M. Nicolini,has been engaged 
on the Servia, sailing October 22. : 


Miss Minnie Prxneo, of Greeley, Col., 
has published a card accepting the chal- 
lenge of Miss M. B. Wri11aMs, of England, 
to a twenty-mile race on horseback for £200 
a side. 


Mrs. Jackson, of Shakopee, Minn., shot 
and wounded one of two burglars who were 
trying to carry off her silver-ware, the other 
night, and recaptured her property. If the 
bullet deserves the ballot, let her vote! 


Mrs. Epwarps, of the Carnarvon School 
of Navigation, has received £75 from the 
Royal Bounty and Special Service Fund. 
She has taught navigation to hundreds of 
masters and mates now in the British mer- 
chant service. 


Miss Lett E, Patrines, of Philadelphia, 
a graduate of the Framingham (Mass.) Nor- 
mal School, under Miss Jonnson, after- 
wards a brilliant teacher in the Philadelphia 
Normal, is at present engaged in very sat- 
isfactory Institute work in the Middle 
States. 


Miss E. A. Burke, of Boston, is about 
starting a class for dancing, in Great Bar- 
rington, to continue through the summer. 
Miss Burke has had great success in Pitts- 
field, where she has taught for two or three 
seasons, The class isa subscription one, 
and any information in regard to it can be 
obtained from Mrs. Parley A. Russell. 


Mrs. Marcaret E, PARKER, at Tay 
Villa, near London, England, invites co- 
operation in getting up acompany to secure 
an estate not too far from London, where 
women could be trained in the occupation 
of fruit, flower and vegetable culture, along 
with the keeping of cows, bees, etc. The 
whole should be conducted as a woman’s 
business enterprise. 


Miss Anna E. Ticknor originated, eight 
years ago, an organization for the encour- 
agement of women in the pursuit of studies 
at home. It began modestly, under a pri- 
vate roof, in 1873, with but ten pupils, with 
no professors, no buildings, no endowment, 
and almost no future. The report for the 
present year announced nine hundred and 
sixty pupils. The address of Miss Ticknor 
is No. 9 Park street, Boston. 


Mrs. Mary E. IRELAND, of Baltimore, 
Md., a well-known writer for magazines 
and other periodicals, prepared and read an 
address before the Woman's Missionary 
Convention, which met in June, at Altoona, 
Pa., from the text, ‘‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” The Altoona papers 
speak of it as ‘“‘being in many respects the 
paper of the session, a thoroughly practical 
discourse on the duties of Woman, from a 
woman’s standpoint.” 


Mrs. AMELIA BLOOMER (after whom the 
Bloomer costume was named), of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, was invited by the Territorial 
Legislature of Nebraska, 1855, to address 
them on the subject of Woman Suffrage. 
As the result of her address, a bill in favor 
of it passed the House and came to its 
third reading in the Council, and was only 
lost because some members talked to kill 
time, to prevent the passage of a bill for re- 
moving the Capitol. 


Miss Rura Burritt is one of the suc- 
cessful managers of kindergartens in this 
country. Miss Burritt, unlike so many 
who have rushed upon this most difficult of 
all systems of child culture with little pre- 
paration save enthusiasm and a three- 
months’ course at a kindergarten normal, 
has taken up the work after years of suc- 
cessful teaching, as the crown of a busy 
life. Hersuccess has been such as might 
be expected.— WV. H. Journal of Education. 


Mrs. Saran Lirtze is the superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin Blind Asylum, which 
was burned and rebuilt a few years since. 
Her husband, who was then at its head, 
died soon after, leaving a family of little 
children. As his successor, Mrs. Little has 
managed everything so satisfactorily and 
economically—superintending, in the mean- 
time, the construction of the new building 


. —that the asylum is pointed out as the best 


conducted public institution of the State 
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POETRY. 


THE AFTERNOON. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 








Sit down, good housewife, sit down and rest 
All through the shadowy afternoon, - 

The work of the morning and noon time is done, 
Rest, for the eventide cometh soon. 


The housewife answered, “It cannot be, 
Thongh all my home seems in order set, 

There's a duty here, and a duty there— 
Many a thing 1 must see to yet; 

“For girls are careless, and might not think 
To brew the yeast for the morrow’s bread, 

To skim the cream, and to turn the cheese, 
Or to air the sheets for the stranger's bed."’ 


Weary farmer, sit here, where the shade 
Is sweet as soft sundown in June; 

Turn away from the burden and heat 
To the grateful rest of the afternoon. 


The farmer answered, ‘‘It would not do: 

The boys are good, but they lack the thought 
To look to this and to see to that, 

And prepare for the morning as they ought; 


“To take the plow to a distant field, 
The tree to prop, and the gate to mend, 
To see that the horse is saddled and shod 
To send to the station for a friend.” 


The words of the housewife, the farmer’s words, 
They brought to my eyes the sudden tears, 
Each working away in field and house, 
Where each had labored so many years. 


We mean it kindly to ask of them 
To take their rest in the afternoon; 

But, ah! they would rather work on till night— 
The night that cometh for them so soon. 


Oh! sturdy youth, ’tis your father’s right 
To keep his place as in days of old; 

With mother beside you, maiden dear, 
Life’s sweetest chapter is being told. 


We are growing old, aye, growing old, 
Fathers and mothers, but after all 
The world has need of the work we do, 

And our presence on to evenfall. 


And we've still an effort more to make 
In the light of the golden afternoon, 

For a coming night, a certain guest, 
Ani glorious morrow to follow soon. 


—Indianapolis Journal. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE QUEER QUARTETTE. 


BY BRUNETTE. 


‘Hattie! Hattie! Oh, Hattie Sanger! 
Where are you, girl—in Ruskin again? No? 
Herbert Spencer! ‘After all my edicts to 
the contrary, you're still burying your nose 
in books! Now, with due respect to the 
great scientist, I must, schoolma’am, forbid 
you his company for the space of thirty 
minutes, the exact time I intend to remain 
in your presence. Your pretty little clock 
will tell me when Uncle Tempus calls. At- 
tention, Hattie! I have a plan.” 

‘Indeed!” languidly responded Miss 
Sanger, as she shut her book, and leaned, 
with closed eyes and weary head, against 
the crimson tidy on her rocker. 

**Yes, indeed!” echoed the energetic Nell 
Noble. ‘To-day is the first of May, isn’t 
it? See, I have a letter from Brother Ralph 
—you needn’t blush—dated April 25. He 
is still on the northwestern frontier. He 
says: ‘Nell, you would like it here. Don’t 
you want to leave home awhile? Father 
and mother can surely do without you, and 
this new country is better than Long Branch 
or any other watering place, for amusement 
and health. *"Twould do you good to see a 
little different phase of life’-—and so on. 
Now I'd like to go, and go to make it pay, 
Hattie! I’ve discovered how to get both 
fun and money out of the trip.” 

“‘Will you hire out as cook on one of 
those great wheat-farms, or set up as laun- 
dress at the nearest station?” 

‘Neither; I intend to enter a government 
claim—get some land of my own. I’ve al- 
ways been a farmer’s daughter, with agri- 
cultural tastes, yet Iv’e never had a square 
yard of ground to cultivate as I pleased. 
Pa always says, ‘Oh, yes, have your posies 
if you want them!’ but, somehow, there has 
never been any appropriation for that pur- 
pose. Once, I remember, I wished to grow 
a new variety of melon. I thought I could 
be quite independent in the matter, but af- 
ter Pa had told me where to make the hills, 
he changed his mind, and said he wanted 
that place for summer squashes; I could 
find another place, ‘but girl’s gardening 
was no account, anyway.’ I’ll show him! 
I mean to have at least three hundred and 
twenty acres. They'll wave with wheat in 
a few years! And, Hattie Sanger, I intend 
to take you with me; and, perforce, you 
shall be a farmer, too. We'll take claims 
adjoining—build one shanty on both. I un- 
derstand the modus operandi—and when the 
six months of our ‘actual residence’ have 
passed, you'll be the possessor of a quarter- 
section of choice prairie-land, and more 
vis vite—is that correct?—than at present.” 

*Nell!” cried Hattie, roused at last, 
**How utterly impracticable! How do you 
expect to establish what you call your resi- 
dence, make improvements, etc? How safe 
would it be for two girls to live alone ina 
little shanty on the prairie? Besides, you 
forget that lam engaged to teach in this 
great Hammerton Institute, until the close 
of the school year, June 15. I infer, Miss 
Noble, from your unqualified assertions, 
that your trunk is packed, your lunch-box 
filled, and you are eager to invest me with 
a travelling suit and take this evening’s 
train. Have you bought tickets for your 
Elusa?” 





“Don’t be sarcastic, Hattie. The plan is 
ble. Ihave some money—almost 
four hundred dollars—saved during the 
last ten years from the amount doled me 
for my wardrobe. And I mean to take 
Dandy.” That horse was Uncle John’s last 
gift to his favorite niece. ‘As for danger, 
what have we to fear? I am informed that 
the Clear Lake Indians—the only tribe near 
our future home—under missionary influ- 
ences have become better than we are, and 
I know how to use a revolver against any 
marauding white men. New settlers are 
proverbially neighborly. Doubtless, we’ll 
create a sensation and receive visits from 
homesteaders, twenty miles away. If you 
have to stay here six weeks longer, I'll go 
and prepare the way. I can select the 
claims and have the shanty built, and when 
you come, we'll be ready for work. I should 
prefer company, though. Here’s an idea 
to match my pian. I'll write to Coz Ar- 
abel'a. She says she’s dying with ennui. No 
wonder! Nothing but parties, parties, all 
winter. I can represent the case so that 
she will accede, and she has cash. We'll 
invest it in something more substantial than 
laces and bandoline. I must go—will see 
you again. Good-bye.” 
* * * na * 

During the next four days, as many let- 
ters passed between Miss Nell Noble, Deer- 
cliffe, and Miss Arabella B. Wellington, 
Flash City. Arabella was glad of a change 
and anticipated good times. She agreed 
to accompany Nell. The cousins were to 
purchase such an outfit as they deemed 
essential to the good working order of the 
new agricultural company. Hattie would 
join Nell and Arabella soon after her term 
closed, and then there would be an equita- 
ble adjustment of expense and benefit. 

The evening of May 8, having received a 
guaranty of Dandy’s safe shipment per rail 
to Elusa, Nell left Deercliffe for Flash City, 
rang the bell at No 516 Elite avenue, and 
was received by her dark-eyed cousin, Ara- 
bella. 

Arabella had been entertaining two beaux 
of the cane-and-fair-moustache order, and 
was dressed in the height of fashion. She 
confided to Nell that she should be glad to 
go somewhere where she could dress as she 
pleased and need not keep ‘‘so stiff.” 

‘‘Mother doesn’t approve of my going. 
She considers the project ungenteel, and 
as she’s always petted me so, I’ve given out 
that I’m going ‘East’—indefinite but fash- 
ionable term!—and as we leave early in the 
morning, and on the eastward-bound train, 
my friends need know nothing to the con- 
trary. I only fear that we shall be detected 
changing cars at the junction. I wouldn’t 
have Gerald know for the world. He insist- 
ed on writing, but Itold him I should an- 
swer nothing that did not pass under moth- 
er’sinspection. I’m of age, but dear me! he 
doesn’t suspect it. Thinks I’m eighteen 

instead of twenty-three. I wonder if I shall 
get lonely up there? Do you suppose we 
could take a piano? An upright one would 
fit between the windows. Flo Fillmore has 
a piano she wishes to sell. Poor child! she 
can’t use it now. She and her sister are 
really poverty-stricken. Flo’s long invalid- 
ism has kept Alice from doing much, ex- 
cept a little painting, panels, placques, etc., 
and they concluded to sell the piano. We’ll 
go over, and I'll represent that no other 
than their piano could suit me, and will 
offer a good price for it.” 

The piano was bought for six hundred 
dollars. Moreover, Florence was so in- 
tensely interested in the plans of her friends, 
given by Arabella under a vow of secrecy, 
that Nell determined to write Hattie to 
bring Florence when she came North. 
She even said to Flo, “If you receive an 
invitation to visit us barbarians, when we 
are settled in our shanty home, could you 
coax Alice to let you come fora two or 
three months’ stay? I do believe change of 
climate would be of great benefit to you, 
and we would take good care of you.” 
How Flo’s eyes brightened! Her face 
looked very wistful, as she turned towards 
Alice, who answered, ‘‘Thank you; if she 
will grow strong enough to endure travelling 
we may—yet I scarcely dare think of it.” 

‘‘How could you?” said Arabella, when 
they were again on the street. ‘Flo is 
sweet and patient, but so helpless! How 
can we do anything, if we must care for 
her?” 

Nell checked the retort, that the speaker 
with her whims would occasion more 
trouble than Flo. She merely said, ‘‘You 
need not be anxious.” 

All the next forenoon, Nell and her cousin 
frequented the wholesale groceries. Canned 
goods were ordered by the dozen, sugar and 
flour by the barrel. ‘‘We might as well 
take a large quantity at these rates; we can 
retail groceries to our neighbors. We shall 
need an immense amount of dried fruit— 
no cherries or grapes this year. Arabella, 
can youeat dried beef in gravy all sum- 
mer?” 

The girls went to a hardware depot. 
There they purchased a cute little oil-stove 
for fifteen dollars, nails, cutlery, a hammer, 
a screw-driver and other tools. 

The cierk stared when Nell asked the 
price per pound of barbed-wire fencing, 
and when she went into the agricultural 
implement department, to examine breaking 





plows and harrows. She was well served, 
nevertheless, and went away congratulating 
herself ona good bargain in hinges and 
deor-knobs. 

‘‘After dinner,” Nell remarked at the table, 
‘*We will goto the sash and door factory 
and the lumber-yards. You know the 
buildings have been planned by Hattie. 
She is a good draughtsman. The requisite 
amount of lumber, building paper, etc., 
has been calculated, so all we have to do is 
to look at our memoranda, judge of quality 
and prices, and—pay the bills.” 

“But, my dears,” urged Mrs. Wellington, 
**You must not goto those horrid shops. 
I will send Dick to buy your doors and 
lumber.” 


“All right! we will go with him.” And 
so they did; and then to the depot to char- 
ter a box-car and make arrangements for 
having their goods loaded. ‘I'hus one day 
of excitement closed. It was followed by 
two days of assumed interest in crowded 
car interiors, relieved by occasional glimp- 
ses of lakes, rivers and wood-piles, from the 
windows. 

At last ‘‘Elus—a!” shouted the brakeman. 
Nell and Arabella gladly stepped out of the 
stiflmg air they had been trying not to 
breathe, into the sharp exhilaration of a 
June afternoon, goldenly warm with sun- 
shine, yet all a-throb with the strong, cool 
pulses of a prairie breeze. Close by the 
platform stood Ralph, a brown, sturdy fel- 
low, wearing an ill-fitting professional air. 
He was trying to be a physician, in a place 
whose pure atmosphere burnt out all dis- 
ease-germs. Nell was not sorry to see her 
brother; it was also a relief to hear him say, 
**I think the whole of section 20, three 
miles east of here, is vacant. My buggy is 
at Mrs, Young's, across the street; ladies,— 
North Broadway! Now here’s your mag- 
nificent sod hotel. Take off your wraps, 
have a lunch, then ride over to inspect that 
land. Other parties are watching it, Nell, 
but I want You & Co. to obtain the piece. 
I judge it desirable.” 

‘‘Desirable!” Nell, with farmer-intuition, 
declared. She observed the slope of the 
land, exclaimed at a coulée half filled with 
pure water and trending towards a lake 
which looked, she said, ‘‘as if it might be a 
heaven for ducks.” ‘’Tis,” interrupted 
Ralph. She examined the soil beneath the 
thick prairie turf, found the center quarter 
section stake, and decided that there would 
be a fine place for their shanty. Arabella 
should enter the southeast quarter as a pre- 
emption, she would take the southwest for 
a tree-claim and preémpt the northwest, and 
Hattie could preémpt or homestead the 
northeast. 

“I want that lake,” asserted Arabella. 

‘That is on another section,” answered 
Ralph, “‘section 21. It is railroad land, my 
dear coz. Uncle Sam’s daughters dare not 
claim all the acres of this rail-intersected 
and telegraph-poled State.” 

“It’s a fine piece,” said Nell, ‘‘ ’twould 
make a beautiful farm. Buy the section, 
Arabella. We of the illustrious Spinsters’ 
Association must allow no boots and to- 
bacco to establish a too near vicinage.” 

‘“‘Why, yes,!” assented the tired Arabella, 
“T might as well buyit. I like this railroad 
company well enough. They gave us half 
rates coming up, didn’t they, Nell?” 

“Tea,” 

*‘And the Up-grade and Utopia allow fair 
rebate for breaking, and other improve- 
ments,” added Ralph. 

«Then surely I’ll kuy it,” (demurely). ‘‘I 
ought t> invest a little of mother’s surplus 
¢ash ina farm. And I commission Ralph 
Noble to buy a span of good strong horses. 
Then, with Dandy, we shall be well equipped 
for breaking the land. I won’t take that 
pretmption, Neil. I don’t want to bother 
with proof of residence and all that. Then 
I can go back to the city when I please, 
though I do mean to stay through the sum- 
mer with you, for the fun of it.” 

On their return to the station these land- 
cravers went to the land office, and Nell 
filed applications for the two western claims 
on section 20, and using the authority given 
her, signed Harriet E. Sanger to a preémp- 
tion form. She also used another person’s 
name in a way which we shall hereafter dis- 
cover. 

Two days thereafter their goods arrived, 
were unloaded and temporarily stored in the 
freight-room of the Elusa depot. Dandy 
came, and a handsome span of bays anda 
new lumber-wagon made Arabella realize 
the worth of money. 

Now for carpenters. Every one in the 
place was busy. 

“If the lady wait will one three weeks!” 
No, she could not wait. Cou!dn’t he— 
Hans Meiter—put up the frame, and roof 
the structure? ‘‘Why, yah,—but how that 
do? The floor, the door, the window— 
wait, wait.” 

‘But we cannot wait. We must live on 
our land.” 

‘You ladies will the winter stay? Then 
a sodded shanty you make shall.” 

Hans erected the house, protesting against 
the size, 24 x 16, whose magnitude was use- 
less ‘‘in one country whose air will make 
look big as one block city one 8 x 10.” But 
Nell held her purpose, which was to have a 
house capable of being divided into four 
apartments each 8 x 12, and located on one 





quarter of section 20. Mr. Young came 
over and plowed a thick turf,which wascut 
and piled on the outside walls of the build- 
ing, covering every crack and providing a 
solid bulwark against the winds of winter 
and the intense heat of the long summer 
days. When the roof was on and a floor 
laid over half of the ground-space inclosed, 
Nell thought it time to have the goods 
brought from the depot, and tosleep on her 
claim. Mrs. Young protested against this 
idea, and Nell’s firmness brought the moth- 
erly lady to spend the first night with them. 
Nell reiterated the fuct that she could not 
offer her guest a comfortable lodging. 

*‘No matter,” responded Mrs. Young. “It 
aint fit for you young things to stay in that 
shed all alone. I can stand it if ye can.” 

Beds were extemporised on the floor, and 
soon the moonlight streaming through the 
window-spaces, fell upon the faces of three 
sleepers. 

Mrs. Young was a!ways quite deaf, and 
this night she was emphatically so, both to 
her own snoring and a great clatter which 
at midnight arose among the bits of scant- 
ling piled near the house. 

The noise awoke Nell, who, grasping her 
revolver, made her way to the entrance of 
the shanty,then summoning all her courage, 
peered sharply into the night. A lively 
scene met her sight. Racing over and un- 
der the bits of lumber, now stopping to 
bite a nail on the edge of a board or to 
twitch the ear of their neighbor, frolicked 
more than a dozen ground-squirrels, who 
had left their houses on the banks of the 
coulée, for a moonlight party in their new 
neighbor’s home. Nell gave a laugh which 
caused the intruders to cease their antics 
and scamper away over the prairie; One 
tardy fellow gave a great leap from under 
a house-sill, but Nell was too weary to 
watch his race to jointhe others. She glad- 
ly regained her bed and did not wake until 
Arabella gave her a shake in lieu ofa ‘‘good 
morning,” and she caught the tones of Mrs. 
Young’s voice saying: 

‘‘Well, gals, I don’t grudge ye yer com- 
fort; I never lay so hard in my life—hardly 
slept a wink. I tell Jim the first thing’s a 
feather bed, if we are in a new country.” 

‘*We rested real well,” laughed Nell. 

‘Well, as I said, ye’re welcome fur all me 
—Law sakes! Who's taken?—why, gals, 
my teeth is gone! I left ’em on thet air 
chair a settin’ on the ground, an’ here’s my 
switch an’ hairpins on the floor. Dear me, 
lcould do without them, but where’s my 
teeth?” 

Mrs. Young’s voice had risen to a scream, 
and she was searching floor and bed, while 
Arabella and Nell rushed frantically from 
one place to another. ‘‘We’ll find them; 
they must be in this room, if”’—as a sudden 
recollection seized her, ‘‘that little ground 
squirrel didn’t carry them home as a trophy. 
Oh! I know, they are the marvel of Gopher 
Town.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” shrieked Mrs, 
Young. 

Then Nell related her midnight adven- 
ture and gave her opinion that that last little 
squirrel held between his teeth the plate 
which contained Mrs. Young’s valuable 
dental imitations. 

The three ladies left the shanty, and fol- 
lowing the faintly marked trail of their 
nocturnal visitors, discovered the precious 
teeth under the shade of some dainty blue- 
bells, where, evidently, Mr. Gopher, weary 
of his burden, had dropped them. Mrs. 
Young delightedly grasped the recovered 
spoil, inserted the teeth in her mouth, but 
would not remain to use them at breakfast. 
“I'd rather walk to Elusa than stay near 
such varmints!” And walk she did. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Nell. ‘The carpen- 
ters are gone, the woman has fled. You 
and I, Arabella, are independent of the 
world. We'll havea bite and then go to 
work.” 

Arabella’s demurrer was short. She 
recognized the mechanical genius of her 
companion, and soon was ready to work 
under her direction. The cousins put in 
four nine-paned sliding windows, hung one 
of the doors—reserving the other to use in a 
partition, should one be built, and tar- 
papered the roof. The item of shingles had 
been omitted in the list of supplies. Next 
they put gray building paper on the interior 
walls “Such a good back ground for our 
pictures,” said Nell. Then Ralph came, 
and seeing his sister’s skill and indefatigable 
zeai, completed the floor, and built a shed 
for housing the farm implements. 

Nell was determined to have a pasture 
fenced, and rode back with Ralph and then 
to Glenlar, fifteen miles away, where she 
engaged a Belgian to-bring his tent and 
work for a week. The fence was set, a 
small stable erected, and Louis, proving 
strong and faithful, was hired to run the 
breaking-plow. Work had really begun. 

The next requisite was a well. The lake 
had hitherto been a reservoir for the needs 
of section 20. The horses were now too 
busy to allow of driving thus far for bar- 
rels of water. ‘‘A perennial fount at our 
very door!” exclaimed Nell, and when this 
was obtained, pure and soft and cold, ‘*Ex- 
pense $30.” Arabella drew a long sigh and 
said, ‘‘I do hope, Nell, you’ll let me rest at 
last. I think I wouldn’t have come, had I 
known we should have suchatime. Dear 





me, here we’ve been three weeks, and the 
piano isn’t unpacked, nor half our things, 
and we're sleeping on the floor and eating 
crackers. I wish I had a slice of good 
bread.” 

‘*‘Make some,” said Nell. 

‘*Why,coz, you know I never made a loaf 
in my life. Isupposed you would do all the 
cooking.” 

‘And all the hammering, and planning, 
and—but, pardon me, I will teach you to 
cook. Don’t shake your head, you will en- 
joy learning. Oh, Arabella, just see that 
grass! Let’s send fora mower. I can ride 
it—used to help Pa in the hay-field—and 
with Louis we can put up one hundred tons 
good hay. The grass will be ready to cut 
ina month. Can you go shares in the enter- 
prise?” 

“Why, yes, I’ll pay for the machine and 
credit you with your work.” 

It was the middle of June. The shanty 
was at last furnished. Arabella had pro- 
posed buying whatever they needed. Nell 
said she wished to prove that such a house 
as theirs could be well and prettily fitted at 
little expense. 

The house was divided into different 
apartments by movable panel-screens made 
of écru muslin on pine frames. The win- 
dow curtains were of the same muslin,orna- 
mented with bright chintz bands, and were 
finished at the top with broad hems,to which 
were fastened brass rings made to run upon 
small tamarac rods. The same idea was 
carried out in the drapery of a triangular 
shelf in the ‘‘Boudoir corner,” which held 
hooks for a wardrobe. 

The floor was uncarpeted, but there was 
acrumb cloth in the ‘‘dining-room,” and a 
bright rug before the piano, which occu- 
pied its foreordained place between two 
south windows, and whose top formed 
number one of a series of book shelves, 

A broad, low divan was before each win- 
dow, except the north one, where stood an 
hour-glass writing stand, made by Nell, and 
reserved for Hattie’s use. 

The divans were cushioned boxes, covered 
with chintz matching the curtain trimmings, 
and afforded receptacles for shoes, papers, 
etc. 

An easy chair was built into the south- 
west corner. This chair was very large,and 
upholstered with blue baize. The arm- 
rests were small boxes. Lift the fringe bor- 
dered lids, and at the right was a dainty 
receptacle for sewing materials, at the left 
a box furnished with pencils and crayons 
fordrawing. The foot-rest was a tool chest. 

In the kitchen, the cupboard was made of 
a dry goods box and furnished with 
various ingenious utensils of Nell’s manu 
facture. There was a portable tin chest. 
two feet cube, for holding edibles, a wood- 
en flour-chest, a nest of tin boxes, etc. 

A canvass hammock was hung by ropes 
from the beams overhead. 

‘So far as beds are concerned,” remarked 
Nell, on this afternoon, when she pro- 
nounced everything in perfect order, ‘‘peo- 
ple would reasonably suppose that we never 
slept. They don’t know that this blue 
divan is double and will unfold on its hinges, 
forming a bedstead,to be furnished with the 
clothing packed in that red divan.” 

‘Neither would they imagine that we 
have two company beds suspended over 
head and ready tocome down with a jerk 
of arope. Those, I think, are your great- 
est invention.” 

“No. IL take most pride in my ladder. 
See how flat it lies against the board ceiling. 
Now,I step on this stool, reach, and pull 
this wooden bolt, and behold! a stairway 
to our tiny garrett. Arabella, I’ve a mind 
to put a window in, up there!” 

“Oh, Nell, do rest one minute. Allow 
us to stay improved three seconds. If Flo 
should come with Hattie, how could she 
endure this constant stir!” 

“I am beginning to like it. I never was 
so merry in my life, and haven’t had a 
beau, not one, since we've been here. Why, 
I’ve been to the station only twice, and 
we've had two calls—Mrs. Young and that 
old Scotchman. How surprised he was to 
find that his ‘‘neebors” were ‘‘only lasses!” 

‘But how much you’ve taught me, Nell! 
I wish Hattie would come while these good 
biscuit are most edible!” 

Nell started up quickly, and glanced out 
over the prairie. She could see Louis at 
work on section 21, and beyond, a black 
something coming nearer and nearer. She 
called Arabella to look, and when the 
shape assumed recognizable form, the girls 
ran, hatless, hand in hand, until they stood 
upon a gravelly knoll, half a mile from the 
house. Then they waited. 

And soon, ‘‘Ralph, Hattie, Flo.” 

Hattie was enthusiastic over the beauties 
of the prairie galium, lilies and roses. She 
had seen the mirage while they were rest- 
ing at Glenlar. She could not yet under- 
stand the peculiar atmosphere. The hori- 
zon lines were so sharply defined, not seen 
through aerial blue, as in more humid re- 
gions. She thought the air would be too 
stimulating for Florence. ‘‘See, the child 
is so excited, I fear she can never rest.” 

But Florence did rest, and the air proved 
an invigorator to her frail constitution. She 
was soon able to go with Hattie on long 
botanical excursions. And when Nell in- 
formed her that she had signed Florence 
to a pretmption filing for 8. E. 34 Sec. 20, 
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town of Elusa, and all the said F. F. had 
to do was either to reject the authority, or 
join the Spinster Association, and live on, 
improve, and pay $200 for said claim, Flo 
accepted the filing, and began to live in 
earnest. 

When the haying season began, Nell de- 
cided to run the mower ten hours a day. 
This left her at liberty after four o’clock; 
then an early supper, and the four friends 
were off with Dandy and their two-seated 
buggy for a ride over the prairie. 

They soon became known as ‘“The Queer 
Quartette,” not from the oddity of each 
one’s personal appearance, but from the 
seeming incongruity of a close companion- 
ship among four girls of so different and 
contrasted temperaments. Nell and Ara- 
bella occupied the driver’s seat, but Arabel- 
la usually held the lines. She sat straight, 
always dressed in one of the most stylish of 
the last summer’s stylish costumes. Her 
bright black eyes and saucy nez retroussé 
were matched by massive braids and jetty 
frizzes under a fashionable chapeau. 

Nell, by her side, never would wear any 
thing more dressy than a neat print or lin- 
en. She wore a pair of gauntleted kids, 
with business impressed upon cuff and 
back-lines. Business, too, was tied in with 
her neck-tie, and lurked in the smooth, 
plainly-dressed brown hair, while good-will 
and fun smiled from her honest gray eyes. 

Behind these cousins, sat Hattie Sanger 
and Florence Fillmore. Hattie, very tall 
and dignified, her lips closed firmly, as if 
she yet had B Division, Hammerton Insti- 
tute, under control; her dark brown eyes 
ever alert to see the tiniest blossom or in- 
sect by the road, or note the slightest 
change of tint in the ever-varying sky, 
with a keen sense of her companion’s con- 
versation, still living alone in the deep 
meanings she found in nature’s moods. 
Sometimes she turned to Flo, and interpret 
ed them, or caught from the frail girl’s in- 
tuition something of more value than she 
had found. Hattie always wore black, 
from boot to hat. 

Florence, often leaning against Hattie’s 
shoulder, was petite. Her pale, thin face 
was lit by two deep-shadowed violet eyes, 
and surrounded by a halo of short, fluffy, 
cream-colored hair, which swept her cheeks, 
or floated over her shoulder, at the caprice 
of the breeze. She wore her invalid’s 
dress,— a cream-colored fiannel, simply 
made,—and flowers at her throat and in the 
ribbon of her plain Tuscan straw. 

It was on one one of these rides that the 
Spinsters’ Agricultural Association was 
permanently organized, and its officers 
elected. Hattie always carried a note-book, 
and when Nell, after sufficient discussion 
had taken place, ordered a halt by a clump 
of oleasters, declared herself chairman of 
the meeting and Hattie secretary, then she 
took pencil and wrote: 


We, the undersigned, do hereby organize a society 
for mutual help, 

This society shall be called the Spinstersa’ Agricul- 
tural Association, of Elusa. 

The association shall have for its purpose the se- 
curing title to and cultivation of the several tracts of 
land herein described. 


Then followed correct descriptions of the 
several tracts. 


The payment of $300, and signature of a compact 
to follow this indenture, shall constitute member- 
ship. $300 shall constitute one share, and all mon- 
eys put in the general fund shall be used for the pur. 
pose herein specified, the actual benefits therefrom to 
accrue to the members in such proportion as shares 
invested. 

All other stock, as horses, farm implements, build- 
ings, etc., shall be reckoned at their cash value at 
the time of formation of this association, and bene- 
fits shall accrue on such stock as on monied shares. 


Here dictation stopped, and the pencil. 
Arabella remarked that she didn’t see the 
use of so much formality. It wouldn’t be 
legal, anyway; if they chose to cheat each 
other, they could. Nell laughed, Flo look- 
ed weary, and Hattie proposed that they 
finish the document at home. To this all 
acceded, 

The next day, all arrangements were con- 
cluded, even to the equitable division of the 
housework. Hattie took up few burdens, 
preferring to pay cash for board, and spend 
her time among the native flora, which she 
classified and arranged with scientific zeal. 

‘‘Every vacation heretofore I’ve spent ia 
altering dresses and sewing, and allowed 
myself to become so tired with stitching 
that I could not appreciate the loveliness of 
sky and field. I’ve come here for a feast, 
and I mean to have it. What I save in 
new trimmings will pay for bread at the 
rate these damsels charge. 

“Why, I inquire, Miss Noble, commis- 
saire, do you have no butter on your table?” 

“Your questions are both pert and pat. 
Butter is one of our trimmings, which we 
wish to save. At present the article desig- 
nated by that name sells at the station for 
thirty cents per pound. We are better, 
financially and stomachically, from its ab- 
sence from our board. You have, doubt- 
less, noticed also, that we offer you no jelly- 
cake or sardines, luxuries to which your 
palate is accustomed. We have taken 
healthfulness for our motto, and with the 
resources at hand endeavor to prepare what 
is both palatable and wholesome.” 

‘‘And you succeed,” said Flo. 
Alice could witness my appetite.” 

So the summer and the autumn passed. 
On November ist, Arabella returned to 
Flash City. She had enjoyed her stay at 
Elusa, but a note from Gerald, to whom, 
long since, she had confided her residence, 


“I wish 





seemed imperative, and she Said ‘‘Good- 
bye,” giving, with her last hand-clasp, a 
note to Flo, telling her that she wished she 
would care for the piano, and consider it 
hers until Arabella calied for it. 

Flo, a few evenings after, was writing to 
Alice of her gift, when a boy came from 
the station with a telegram. Alice had 
gone beyond the realm of earthly delight, 
except as she still retained sister-sympathy. 

Florence Fillmore was alone in the world, 
yet not utterly, for, after the first gush of 
grief had subsided, Neil came to her and 
said, as she had said to Hattie, six months 
before: 

“I havea plan. I like this place so well 
that I have decided to stay here five years. 
I will convert my pretmption into a home- 
stead. You shall do thesame. We’ll fix 
the house snug and warm, get little Barney 
O’Neil to come and work for his board, 
take care of the horses, cut wood,’ etc. 
We'll buy a good heating-stove, and we 
have plenty of hay stacked near. Hattie 
must go, yet we needn't be lonely; books, 
music, and our new neighbors on section 
19,—these are our resources. Stay, dear; 
I’ve determined to remain, and you would 
not doom me to insanity caused by soli- 
tude?”’ 

Flora remained. Hattie ‘‘proved up” on 
her claim, and returned to Hammerton In- 
stitute, but she promised some one-—Ralph, 
I think—to return this June. Nell writes 
me that her brother is ‘‘tired of signing 
‘M. D.’ after Noble, and will again try 
farming.” 

‘‘He is sensible,” says she. ‘‘It’s a grand 
life. I’ve decided to follow it. Isee no 
reason why a woman should not cultivate 
land. Ihave enjoyed my experience here. 
By use I have developed latent powers, and 
never felt more free and yet more woman- 
ly. We have met some trials—mosquitoes, 
for instance. Some of our stacks were not 
protected from the prairie fires and we lost 
twenty-five tons of good hay. Then we 
did not calculate on so long a winter, and 
had an insufficient supply of fuel, and had 
to pay exhorbitant prices in the spring. 
N’importe; lam well and Flo is in good 
health and happy. Do come and see us, 
You will find this—Elusa. 

“P. 5S. We have just finished seeding 
three hundred acres. We expect a good 
crop, and this at an average of twenty 
bushels per acre. A fair estimate at $1 per 
bushel will give the association a fine sur- 
plus above cost of breaking, seeding, etc.” 








An Old Doctor’s Advice, 

It was this: ‘‘Trust in God and keep your 
bowels open.” For this purpose many an 
old doctor has advised the habitually cos- 
tive to take Kiduey- Wort—for no other rem- 
edy so effectually overcomes this condition, 
and that without the distress and griping 
which other medicines cause. It is a radi- 
cal cure for piles. Don’t fail to use it.— 
Translated from the New Yorker Zeitung. 





How to get Sick, 


Expose yourself day and night, eat too 
much without exercise; work too hard with- 
out rest; doctor ail the time: take all the 
vile nostrums advertised,—and then you 
will want to know 


HOW TO GET WELL. 


Which is answered in three words—take 
Hop Bitters! See another column.—/z- 
press. 








WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes 
day, Sep;. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
OF LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is eee 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor's laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No eG, ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Music Teachers 


WILL NOW SELECT BOOKS FOR THE FALL 
CAMPAIGN, 


and cannot pastel find a better book for Choirs, 
Conventions & Sin neces tl d f P H 

es, than L. 0. EMERSON’S mera 0 false 
($1.00), which is to be the 1} ng for 1881- 
Success follows success in the successive is-ues of 
Emerson's books, and this is to be no exception to 
the rule. It is in press, and nearly y- ess 
expensive book will be The Edeal (75 cents), made 
expressly for Singing Classes, and, except in size, is 
quite as good, and on the same plan, as Taz HERALD 
OF PRAISE. 


Sunday School Men 


will search far and long before finding a better Sun- 
day Schoo! Song Book than The Beacon Light 
(30 cts.), by TENNEY and HOFFMAN; or, Light 
and Life (35 cents), by R. M. McINTOSH. 





School Teachers 


will not fail to examine our new and ve Wel- 
come Chorus ($1.00), by W. 8S. TiLDEN, for 
High Schools. And the newest and best Common 
School Song Book, by L. O. EMERSON, called 
Song Bells (50 cents). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the, True Position of Woman in So 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes ‘of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 
PRICE $1.00. 


12mo 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 

Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of tures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RA L, BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SHE=zZES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
oun announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I, T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. ly 
MME. 


Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


Tonic Pills 


p Have proven a boon to 
Tey are prepared eperaly fore and Af ed 
men. ey are pre} ‘or, ani u 

as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, . BOSTON, MASS. 


















NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 

By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
10 of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a Pe 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ ““Hedged In,” ete. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and doubtless be in great demand for summer 


ig 
The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

Animportant work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, pee 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘Words 
and their Uses,” ‘‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of English life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
it cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
an and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel. by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Witn illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a phlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
. Boston. 
THE STORY 





—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday EBook, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 90. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
Hale........+ evoccenzocencagonesses eoscoccce AO 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. ByS. J. Burke........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. soe.-++essereees coccoce 340 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing........+++++ 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......... ccocecsse OO 
MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.....--+++++---+ cocccccccce LO 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidaey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.......0s+++ eeseceeseesees 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. oss. cccerevccecscssee tesessees ecccce 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge..... wale Snenadee wesine digabes aseece soe 1.2 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 9 





sacccccccccsesccoscecees 1,50 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS! 


$2 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 





A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILIT Y; 


AND OTHER STORIES, 
sy ag D. HOWELLS. One volame 12mo., 


‘This last production by Mr. Howells 

hibits his wonderful abi in 

lights and shades of f delineating all fhe 
a 


neither the 
characters nor the situations resemble those of the 
novel, and in the quality of hamor it is than 
any of the author's late productions. The style, of 
course, is exquisite,""—New York Tribune. 

This volume also contains “At the Sign of the Say- 
age’’ and “Tonelli’s Marriage,” whieh" stories now 

in book form. 


A Book of Love Stories, 


ee PERRY. One volume, l6mo., $1.00 

t contribution of Miss Perry to 4 merican 

Which the loves and hove of on Rnsiaai oe pas 
overs of New r- 

wnapss with and insight. These fies 'a: 

written in a light and an 


—_s nature, er 
re) unexpected jouements. It will be remem 
bered that Mr. E. P. Whipple speaks of Miss 

as ‘‘one of the most wholesome forces in our fi 
literature.’’ The Parisian has demanded of her “a 
better American novel than any woman has given us 


yet.’ The Boston ipt says that ‘‘her prose is 
—— CI _— as her poetry, which is saying a 


The Round-Robin Series. 


No. 1.—A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. $1. The 
scenes are laid in Paris and New England, and the 
actors are French nobles and Puritan rustics, in the 
most Petereewte years of the colonial era. The book 
is rich in charming descriptions and dramatic situa- 
tions. The Chicago Jnter-Ocean callsit a “quaint, 
picturesque story, in antique Ley - orous 
with the shading and sentiment of Plymouth Rock.” 


No. 2.—A LESSON IN LOVE. $1. The compli- 
cations arising out of the ancient endowments of St. 
Pentecost’s Church are followed through a paradise 
of love-making in dainty boudoirs and on the rocky 
New England coast, while the “Leason”’ is be 
taught. The Boston 7rave//er says: ‘“The charm o' 
‘A a, in Love’ begins with the title, and does 
not vanish fora moment to the turning of the last 
Pa “The Aliiance calls this “the novel of the 

No.3.—THE GEORGIANS. $1. A brilliant nov- 
el of Southern life and character, in which incidents 
and types quite original (in so far as literature is 
comerned) are treated with absorbing interest. Its 
ability is unmistakable, and its interest uine.— 
Literary World. The most satisfactory piece of lit- 
erary work that has been done in the South since the 
war. Atlanta Constitution. 


No4. PATTY'S PERVERSITIES. In Press. 


‘The best selling book of the season continues to be 
A Fair Barbarian. 


Mrs. Burnett’s newnovel. $1. ‘A story of unusual 
significance and fascination—a fine piece of literary 
comedy” Scribner's Magazine calls it. 


Guide Books, 

WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. . MIDDLESTATES. 

“The OSGOOD GUIDEBOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can 
lege comparison with Baedeker’s’ which are the best 
in Europe. The volume devoted to the White Moun- 
tains is full, precise, compact, sensible and honest,” 
says the New York Zribune of June 11, 1881, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 








Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Murders, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
hae U.S. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 


This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 
heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 
Indian campaign, which resulted in the capture of 
this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 
ry spent, and as entertaining reading as one could 
desire. 

What has been said of another book by the same 
author can well be said of this. 

“If the American people can, by buying this book, 
administer to either the pecumiary relief or the per- 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we say with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally. This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred st the enemies 
of the republic or the redskins of the plains and lava 
beds, he has always done his full duty and conscien- 
tiously.’’—San Francisco Post. 


Hinges of the Language, 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
is allowed. 3000 mistakes iu pronunciation cor- 
rected. A pocket volume. ce, 60 cents, cheap 
ft is design ned ¢ rt the current 

8 to repo e@ current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 

bulky standards, Webster and W 

consultation with the works of the best English lex- 

icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 

words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 
without offence to good taste. 


Hand-books English Synonyms 
With an appendix showing the correct use of - 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. 
L. J. CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘Pronouncing - 
book of 3000 Words often Mispronounced.”’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 
Hand-book of Punctuation. 
And hical M: ° h f 
Prin tora, hurts Teachers and Sch ars. By MAR 


holars. pr ae 
SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


—jy—— 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Address at the Centennial Anni 


7 of the Phi 
Beta Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. Fine 
edition; large type; tinted paper. Price, 20 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, + e« Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, August 6, 1881. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL 
and ait ethos to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 


Eetteee penteining veiianee, end to the 
business departmen of the pape, mast be addromed 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 


seenae gees Se Meee Ee seeened will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


em ooo forwarded =e ane Ponty re- 
publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ceent of all ervearanes is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. of date printed on 
the is a ipt for ls. This — 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT CUMMINGTON 








A Woman Suffrage Convention will be 
held at the Congregational church in East 
Cummington, next Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, August 9, beginning at 1.30 P. M. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
and Rev. J. W. Chadwick will make ad- 
dresses. Other distinguished speakers are 
invited, and, it is hoped, will be present. 
The adjoining towns have been requested to 
take part in the convention. F. L. D. 


in. 


THE NEED OF WOMEN ON JURIES. 

The frequency and the atrocity of crimes 
perpetrated upon women, are truly alarm- 
ing. Almost every daily paper reports wo- 
men “pounded to a jelly,” or “horribly 
gashed,” or with ‘‘their throats cut.” *The 
revolting and dreadful details are reported 
with sickening particularity. 

Not the least shocking fact in connection 
with such brutalities, is the slight penalty, 
or no penalty at all, which is attached to 
these crimes. One of the latest cases of 
this kird, is that of Jeremiah Winchell, 
whose trial for murder and attempted rape 
has just been concluded at Pittsfield. Win- 
chell had served one State prison sentence 
for attempted rape. In the present case, he 
entered a house, where he pursued his vic- 
tim in the very presence of her family. She 
fled before him. In the effort to defend 
her, a gun in the hand of James H. Bunce 
was discharged, and killed Harriet Morri- 
son, the woman of whom Winchell was in 
pursuit. 

When the case came to trial, it was prov- 
ed and admitted that the shooting was due 
to Winchell, though not actually done by 
him. The jury, on the first ballot, stood 11 
to 1 in favor of a verdict of manslaughter, 
and 8 to 4 against the assault with intent to 
ravish. When they came in, they reported 
him guilty of manslaughter, and not guilty 
as to the assault on Harriet Morrison, with 
intent to ravish. 

That which had been the sole cause of the 
murder, viz.: the vile attempt upon the wo- 
man, was held to be no crime, by a jury of 
twelve mex, in Massachusetts, not two 
weeks ago! 

Manslaughter was the only crime recog- 
nized. Lawyer Joyner, Winchell’s counsel, 
after sentence was moved, asked for a light 
sentence, on account of the crime being the 
result of an accident, and also on account 
of the defendant’s age, he being now thirty 
years old. He was sentenced to the State 
prison for seven years and six months. 
Chief Justice Brigham, in pronouncing 
sentence, said that human life was never 
before held so cheap in Massachusetts as 
now. He also expressed his agreement 
with the result of the jury’s work, and 
while speaking of the conviction of Win- 
chell on the former charge of breaking and 
entering, with intent to commit a rape, he 
said ‘‘it was the first time he had ever known 
of such an indictment. His sentence would 
be more as a warning to others, than for 
the accused.” 

By the decision of a Massachusetts court, 
this man Winchell, at the end of seven 
years (for the six months during which he 
has been in jail, awaiting his trial, are to be 
counted as part of his sentence), is to be set 
free. A Massachusetts jury of men has 
found him ‘‘not guilty” on a charge of an 
attempted crime of the grossest kind, though 
there was abundant testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses that proved it. It was an attempted 
crime against a woman, and not the first of 
the same kind. But judge, jury and coun- 
selare men. A “‘light sentence” is asked 
for this monster, whose crime involved the 
death of his victim. The double crime of 
murder and attempted rape has a sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment. Verily, the 
judge was right when he said human life 
was never held so cheap. The attempted 
crime against the woman was cheaper yet. 
It was not even worth naming. 

A jury of women, in such a case, would 
have found a different verdict. If this in- 





" stance 18 a specimen of the estimate men 


put on vile assaults upon women, it is time 
women should themselves have a voice in 
deciding the law, and the punishment of 
crimes against their own sex. L. 8. 





WHAT I8 CIVIL SERVICE REFORM! 


Almost everybody says that a civil ser- 
vice reform is needed, and ‘‘what everybody 
says must be true.” But nobody explains 
what the reform should be. Four men out 
of five express their detestation of the 
maxim that, ‘‘To the victors belong the 
spoils.” But the fifth man is the practical 
politician, and he remains silent and in- 
credulous. The men who actually lead 
both political parties, almost without excep- 
tion, regard the offices as the motive-power 
of politics. They believe in the existing 
system, and intend no material change. 
Many who echo the cry,mean only a change 
of ‘‘bosses,” 

By all means, let us have the reform! But 
if any isto be made, the first step must be 
to formulate it in definite propositions. 
What is civil service reform? We ask the 
Boston Herald, and Transcript, the Spring- 
field Republican, the New York Hvening 


- Post, and Harper’s Weekly, and (latest and 


most zealous convert) the New York World 
—in short, we ask each and all who find 
fault with the existing system, and demand 
a radical change in the tenure of public of- 
fice—to tell us just what the change should 
be? If the President is no longer to exer- 
cise the autocratic power of appointment 
and removal, with or without the consent of 
the Senate, then in whom shall the power 
be vested? If heads of departments ure no 
longer to have the choice of their subordi- 
nates, then how can they any longer be held 
responsible for the working of their depart- 
ments? How shall the great army of post. 
masters throughout the country henceforth 
be appointed? Shall they be elected by the 
citizens they serve? If so, howcan the 
postmaster-general control the business of 
his department, after the local postmasters 
have become independent of his authority ? 
And how can the local postmasters regu- 
late the business of their offices, if they are 
no longer allowed to select and dismiss their 
subordinates? 

The evils of our present system are evi- 
dent. Every office-holder is now liable to 
removal at any moment at the pleasure of 
his superior. No proof of misconduct or 
neglect is necessary; indeed, no such impu- 
tation is implied by his removal. Itisa 
matter of course that when a party out of 
power comes in, every postmaster, every 
clerk, every mail-carrier, every custom- 
house officer, from the collector to the tide- 
waiter, will probably be removed and re- 
placed. Even when one administration 
succeeds another, the party in power re- 
maining unchanged, every public servant is 
in danger of removal. The question of 
merit comes in, if at all, asa minor con- 
sideration. 

It is proposed’ to change all this. But if 
merit is hereafter to be (asit should be) the 
primary consideration in obtaining and re- 
taining office, then the offices must be made 
permanent during good behavior. Impeach- 
ment, trial and conviction must precede re- 
moval. Rotation must become the excep- 
tion; not,as now, therule. From the Presi- 
dent down to the postmaster, the unlimited 
power of appointment and removal must be 
taken away. The office-holder must havea 
right to remain in his office, unless and un- 
til the public interest requires his removal. 
And the judge of that interest must no 
longer be his superior officer, but some 
other power with judicial authority to pass 
upon his merits. Practically, this would 
create a life-tenure in the public service. 
Is that the intention of our reformers? Is 
it desirable to create a permanent body of 
office-holders? 

Civil service reform, so far as Presidents 
Hayes and Garfield have yet gone, has been 
only aname. Thousandsof men have been 
appointed and removed, without reason or 
excuse, except personal and political pref- 
erence. Not even a difference of party 
principles has given color to the inconsist- 
ency. No wonder so many politicians pro- 
nounce it afraud! The proposal of Senator 
Dawes, in the first of his two interesting let- 
ters, that office-seekers shall be forbidden 
to visit Washington, and that Congressmen 
shall not meddle with appointments, does 
not meet the difficulty. So long as men 
want office, they will seek for it, and the 
most persistent seekers will succeed. So 
long as offices are in demand, office-brokers 
in some form will be anecessity. Congress- 
men are usually better able than are the 
heads of departments to ascertain the merits 
of applicants in their respective localities, 
and their advice is likely, therefore, to be 
sought and heeded in the future, as in the 
past. 

The first step in civil service reform would 
seem to bea law, ora constitutional amend- 
ment, prohibiting the President and the 
heads of departments from appointing their 
subordinates, except upon certificates of 
merit previously obtained from a non-par- 
tisan tribunal, and also prohibiting re- 
movals, except for proved dishonesty or in- 
capacity. Without such proof, President 
Hayes could no longer remove Simmons and 
appoint Beard collector of the port of 
Boston. Without such proof President 
Garfield could no longer remove Merritt 
and appoint Robertson collector of the port 
of New York. Senator Conkling could no 
longer influence the appointment or re- 
moval of a clerk in a department at Wash 





ington, or of an officer in the custom-house 
at New York, or of a postmaster or post- 
master’s clerk at Utica. In other words— 
politics would be divorced from patronage. 
This is a great undertaking. Can it be 
done? And, if so, how can it be done? 
Practical politicians ought not to be 
blamed, if they doubt whether such a change 
be possible or desirable. Let us all,—the 
men and the newspapers so sharply criti- 
cizing the short-comirgs of our present sys- 
tem,—try to find a practicable plan for ac- 
complishing the desiredreform. 4. B. B. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES. 


An interesting conference or convention 
of persons interested in charities and correc- 
tions throughout the United States, met in 
Representatives’ Hall, last week. 

Much was said that was impressive and 
instructive. One of the most noticeable 
facts was the presence and participation of 
a number of women, who were experts in 
various departments, and whose addresses 
were of far more than average significance 
and value. Among others, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney spoke in behalf of the New Eng- 
land women’sand children’s hospital. Mrs. 
James T. Fields presented a paper on ‘“The 
constitution and duties of a district confer- 
ence,” and Mrs, C. R. Lowell,of New York, 
made very valuable suggestions on the ad- 
ministration of charities in cities, which we 
print this week. 

Miss E. C. Putnam, of Boston, presented 
a report by the auxiliary visitors of Massa- 
chusetts on ‘“The Care of Friendless Girls.” 
She related many interesting incidents of 
cases which are constantly demanding the 
attention of the auxiliary visitors, and spoke 
of the persistent efforts to find good, pleas- 
ant homes for the girls, in families through- 
out the State. A child is comparatively 
easy to manage, but a growing girl puzzles 
her parents and guardians, and sometimes 
it is necessary to place a girl in five or six 
different homes, before one is found which 
is mutually satisfactory to the girl and to 
the family with whom she is placed. 

Mrs. Helen M. Beveredge, president of 
the Illinois Industrial School for girls, read 
a paper by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, of Ver- 
mont, on preventive work among children 
in that State. Mrs. Beveredge also spoke 
of the institutions for the destitute children 
of Illinois, paying particular attention to 
the industrial school, of which she is the 
head. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Babbitt, delegate of the 
Social Science Association, Chicago, made 
remarks on the condition of children in 
Illinois. Mrs. Susan J. Leslie, of the Phila- 
delphia society for organizing charity, re- 
ported on behalf of care and reformation. 

Mrs. 8. W. Devoll, M. D., of Maine, pre- 
sented a report from that State. Valuable 
suggestions were made by Mrs. Sarah An- 
drews Spencer, of Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Walcott, and others. 

Great praise was awarded to the Refor- 
matory Prison for Women at Sherborn. 
Mrs. C. H. Dahl, of Washington, spoke of 
the significance of the fact that the ‘‘prison” 
was entirely and admirably managed by wo- 
men. Rev. J. L. Milligan said that the‘‘fun- 
damental principles of the famous Irish 
system have been applied and improved 
upon. He had been opposed to the idea of 
having a woman at the head of a prison, 
but, since his visit to the women’s prison at 
Sherborn, he had come to the decision that 
the only proper person to take charge of a 
woman’s prison is a woman. He had be- 
lieved it impossible to find a woman com- 
bining the dignity, business ability, and 
other necessary qualifications, but yesterday 
his objections vanished. He had been led 
to belieye that what he saw yesterday was 
possible in theory, but he had never be- 
lieved that as much had been accomplished 
at Sherborn as had been claimed. But he 
said that he is now fully convinced that 
Sherborn stands as a model prison. The 
woman in charge impressed him as a wo- 
man with a lack of show, and with earnest- 
ness and evidence of experience in the man- 
agement of prisons; she evidently felt the 
dignity and importance of ber position— 
elements which combine to insure success 
—and she has made the institution a model 
prison.” 

No one can have read the reports of this 
Conference without being impressed by the 
importance and value of the public work 
which women are doing for the relief of the 
unfortunate, and the reformation of crimi- 
nals. That women who exhibit such ability, 
self-sacrifice, and public spirit, should re- 
main politically disfranchised, is an an- 
omaly.and an anachronism, which civilized 
America will soon make haste to remove. 

H. B. B. 
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A PROBLEM FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE. 





The month of May brought to this coun- 
try 117,482 emigrants. The eleven months 
ending May 31, 1881 brought 564,204. In 
view of these startling facts, the Common- 
wealth remarks: 

Is it not a thought for the thoughtful, 
this vast tide of human beings poured on 
the shores of our continent? some are prob- 
ably thrifty, forehanded and tolerably well 
educated, yet of the majority can we hope 
they are equal to our own people witha 
century’s experience in our free schools and 





free press? Alas, no! Hopeful though it 
may be tosee the Ve gee by Europe striv- 
ing for their children’s e to better their 
own condition and give them benefits de- 
nied their own early youth, we can not be 
blind to the ignorance, destitution and fiith 
that crowds these emigrant ships. We 
know the looseness and weakness of our 
alien laws, the cupidity and over-grasping 
disposition of some sharpers clothed in a 
little brief authority, who will hold the 
future of some of these =~ in their hands 
as employers in large business centers. 
Over against ignorance we open the school- 
room, and put books and papers and means 
of cultivating mechanical ingenuity into 
their hands. We can open the fields of 
a mapa reward Be homestead leg- 
islative enactments. e can extend a help- 
ing hand; but if these peopledo not try to 
lift themselves, littie indeed can be done to 
help them. Is not our immense immigra- 
tion a dark subject for thought? 


A large majority of this immense immi- 
gration is composed of men. Two thirds 
of all the women in this country are of na- 
tive birth. We enfranchise the men of for- 
eign birth, and disfranckise the American 
women. Isthis statesmanship? 4.3.B 
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EQUALITY IN THE CHURCH. 


The annual report of the executive com- 
mittee of the free Congregational society of 
Florence, for the year ending April 4, 1881, 
gives the following pleasant tribute to the 
women of that society: 

This organization admits the self-evident 
right of Woman Suffrage, and women have 
always voted and held offices in this society, 
on the same terms as men. While we ad- 
mit that, at each and every election, each 
woman has honestly put but one vote into 
our ballot-box, we are obliged to charge 
them with stuffing our contribution box. 
Of this latter act, we find that the ladies of 
the Industrial Union have, during the past 
yeas, been guilty to the extent of three 

undred and eighty-two dollars and thirty- 
eight cents. Your committee leave it to 
the society to determine what penalty 
should be inflicted. 

Continuing their report (which we should 
be glad to give entire, as showing how free- 
dom in religious thought may elevate and 
refine), the committee say :— 

In reviewing the doings of the past year, 
we find cheering tokens of the progress of 
liberal ideas in this region. The good old 
conservative town of Northampton has come 
to the conclusion that ‘‘it is lawful to do 
well on the Sabbath,” and so has voted to 
7 its public library on Sundays, thus 
adding another to the many ameliorating 
influences of the first day of the week. 
The town has also elected a woman, for the 
term of three years, as one of the school 
committee. is new and accomplished 
member of the school board has long been 
a useful and honored member of this soci- 
ety. The town has, also, in its corporate 
capacity, voted to petition the legislature to 
give to women the right to hold town offices, 
and to vote in town affairs, on the same 
terms with men. 

Marching under the Cosmian flag of free- 
dom, emblazoned with the legend, ‘‘Truth 
for Authority, not Authority for Truth,” 
we shall continually discover new fields of 
usefulness, and win new conquests in the 
realms of matter and of mind. Let us open 
our eyes to see, our ears to hear, and our 
hands to do the things which make for the 
peace, enlightenment and moral elevation 
of mankind, without distinction of creed, 
or sex, or color, or nationality. 

Sern Hunt, 

A. T. LILLy, 

Josern MArsuH, 
Eaecutive Oommettee. 
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MRS. GOUGAK IN INDIANA. 

Epitror JouRNAL:—Enclosed, I send you 
an extract from the Fourth of July oration 
of Capt. W. DeWitt Wallace, of this city, 
delivered at Waldron, Ill. I think it worthy 
of a place in the JourNaL. When he gave 
utterance to these words, he was enthusias- 
tically cheered. 

I have been speaking all summer to thou- 
sands of people, at mass meetings and pic- 
nics, held in the interest of our two amend- 
ments,—Prohibition and Woman Suffrage, 
—and I am surprised at the universal de- 
mand for Woman Suffrage that I find 
throughout the country. We only need to 
fear the foreign and whiskey elements of 
society. The Germans and Irish are almost 
universally opposed to us. What has be- 
come mixed with the blood of the native- 
born American, that he can sit down quiet- 
ly, and permit the foreigner to vote, while 
he disfranchises the American-born woman? 

The only thing needed before the people 
of Indiana, is to answer ‘‘popular objec- 
tions.” 

I shall devote my time to holding conven- 
tions in county seats, throughout the State. 
If we only had a few more good workers 
in Indiana,—some who would work for the 
cause during the next two years! But we 
must learn patience. 

The JouRNAL is source of pleasure to me 
every week, and I feel like saying, ‘Thank 
you, Lucy Stone,” every time I finish read- 
inganumber, I hope you will live to be 
fully enfranchised, and that in Massachu- 
setts. HELEN M. Govucar. 

Lafayette, Ind. 


ANOTHER FOURTH OF JULY ORATION 








(Captain De Witt Wallace made an oration 
last Fourth of July, at Waldron, Ill., from 
which the following is an extract): 

Has it never occurred to you, fellow citi-~ 





zens, that our political system, if carried to 
its logical results and justly applied, would 
place the ballot in the hands of every wo- 
man in the land? Why not? They are a 
part of our people. A part, did I say? 
They constitute a majority of all our peo- 
ple. They are subject to the laws; they 
pay taxes; they are as intelligent and pat- 
riotic as the men, and are vastly more con- 
scientious. If I were asked to-day, who 
are the most inconsistent of all inconsistent 
men and women, I would, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, answer, ‘“‘The opponents 
of Woman Suffrage.” 

Think of it! They proclaim that man 
and woman have different natures, and yet 
maintain that man can represent woman 
better than woman can represent herself; 
they admit that woman possesses intelli- 
gence and mental endowments equal to 
man, and yet maintain that she lacks busi- 
ness and political sense; they protest that 
virtue is the most essential qualification of 
the citizen voter, and yet maintain that 
woman, who possesses this qualification in 
the highest degree, should be excluded from 
the polls; they admit to the ballot-box the 
worst elements of society, and yet maintain 
that the best elements should be excluded 
from it; they believe that nature established 
the home, and yet maintain that a legisla- 
tive enactment, giving the ballot to woman, 
will tear it down; they concede that woman 
is the best sculptor of human character, the 
grandest teacher of the citizen voter, and 
yet maintain that the product wrought is 
everything, the artist nothing,—the pupil a 
king, the teacher a slave; they assert that 
all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and yet 
maintain that governments should be cstab- 
lished and laws enacted wifh the consent 
of less than one-half of the people; they 
declare that taxation of man without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, but that taxation of 
woman without representation is a blessing; 
they trust the Negro, the Chinaman, the 
Irishman, the German, the Hottentot and 
the South-Sea Islander, if these choose to 
come to our shores, Sut they refuse to 
trust their own wives and mothers. They 
fear that, if the latter should breathe the 
pure air of political freedom, it would poi- 
son their moral lungs; they fear that the 
flower of modesty, though watered by the 
dews of liberty, would wither in the sun- 
shine of freedom; they fear tbat the cords 
of affection, which break not at the drunk- 
ard’s strain, will snap asunder at the first 
touch of political difference; they fear that 
the love of the mother for her child, which, 
as in the case of Ben Hur’s mother, chooses 
for herself misery and death, to save her 
offspring, will be swallowed up in the love 
of politics; in one word, they fear that 
Woman is, by nature, unfitted for freedom. 

Fellow citizens, I set my foot upon this 
doctrine, and I declare here, on this Indepen- 
dence day, that freedom—freedom intellect- 
ual, freedom moral, freedom civil, freedom 
political—is as truly the natural possession 
of Woman as itis of man, and that it is as 
necessary to her highest and best develop- 
ment as it is to his. 

After all, fellow-citizens, is it not true, in 
spite of our principles, that our boasted 
Republic is, practically, but the government 
of a class, for a class, and by aclass? But 
the times are auspicious! The world moves; 
and, mark my words, the day is not far dis- 
tant, when our wives and daughters shall 
walk with us to the polls, as they now go 
with us to political meetings and Fourth of 
July celebrations. 

Then, indeed, can we say truly, ‘‘Ours is 
a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 

W. DeWitt WALLACE. 

Waldron, Ill. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES. 


Mrs. James T. Fields, at the National 
Conference of Charities, said: 


As in the government of a State, we con- 
sider the question who shall be its officers 
to be one of primal importance, so in the 
administration of charities in a city district 
no rules can be laid down which can fora 
moment challenge our consideration com- 
parable in significance with that of obtaining 
the right persons to fill these important po- 
sitions. The conference of each district of 
the Associated Charities is of three com- 
ponent parts: the district committee, the 
representatives of various societies, and 
the visitors. We believe in the value ofa 
weekly meeting for each conference, the 
committee to come together one-half an 
hour before the meeting, in order to look 
over the business to be presented, and to 
dispose of such cases as need not be brought 
before the larger company. The relation of 
churches and religious bodies to our or- 
ganization is less carefully observed and 
understeod than we could wish. Every 
church has its own poor to be cared for b 
visitors from its own body, but these visi- 
tors have usually no special instruction and 
no committee to which they may turn for 
advice. Why, then, should they not attend 
the conference of the district wherein these 
poor families reside, unless they are simply 
cases for a private almsgiver and have been 
considered by thechurch? Again, there are 
some churches which have but few 
poor connections. Such churches should 
contribute a certain number of visitors to 
the district in which the church stands, 
who will attend the conference. In any 
case the public good requires the codpera- 
tion of every church and religious body. 
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Each member of the committee should be 
informed respecting the public departments 
of protection for the unprotected; what 
may be lawfully asked and received in case 
of need; what shelter, what relief, what ad- 
vice or what methods of transportation. 
Also what loans may be obtained, where 
and how children may be cared for, and the 
best methods of saving. Inshort, the com- 
mittee should hold its seat, not from any 
supposed superior wisdom, but from a 
power of which it is perfectly possible for 
persons of average intelligence to possess 
themselves—resource; the ability which 
knowledge can give, prompted by sympathy, 
to turn quickly when called upon for relief, 
and answer: “If the conference consider 
the application is a suitable one, then or 
there is the point where relief is waiting.” 
Mrs. Fields then referred to the need of in- 
dustrial training for the young and the ne- 
cessity of — agg poor how to become 
self-supporting. There is such a need of 
skilled labor in this country, both by men 
and women, that it will be well remunerated, 
and whoever knows how to do a thing, will 
have enough of it to do to make a good liv- 
ing. She also spoke a word of the visitors 
and their work, and the result of the plan 
of family visiting. 
fo o—_—____— 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





Mrs. 8. E. B. and Miss Eva Channing........-. 5.00 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford........sceeseeeeee eee B1.00 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
The President continues to improve. 
Ex-Governor Bagley, of Michigan, has 

died in San Francisco. 
The Concord School of Philosophy is 
abundantly reported by Boston papers. 
The Prince of Wales has subscribed one 
hundred guineas toward the national me- 
morial to the Earl of Beaconsfield. 











‘The successor of Dean Stanley, at West- 
minster, will probably be Canon Farrar, or 
Dr. Vaughn, Stanley’s brother-in-law. 


James Russell Lowell is giving sittings in 
London to Anna Lea Merritt, one of the 
best of the young American portrait paint- 
ers. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy is writing a series of 
most admirable articles in the Independent. 
They are historic reminiscenses, and de- 
serve to be put into book form. 


Mrs. C. B. Whitehead,of Bloomfield N. J. 
(Josephine Jackson) has written to the 
Worcester Republic, congratulating that paper 
upon its advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 


The railway passenger war still contin- 
ues. The ‘‘scalpers” are still selling tickets 
to Chicago for $9, and the agents are selling 
tickets to the same place for $10. 


Persons buying new potatoes should be 
careful that they are thoroughly washed, 
for the farmers very generally use Paris 
green, nowadays, to keep the bugs off the 
vines. 


The post-office address of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is at Newport, R. Il. That of 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, for the next 
two months, will be care of Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
Kinney, Decorah, lowa. 


The Spanish government has issued a 
decree permitting the Jews to return to 
Spain. This concession has been granted at 
the suggestion of an influential Israelite to 
the Spanish minister at Constantinople. 


The paper of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, at 
the Concord School of Phi'osophy, was on 
‘The Relation of Science to Poetry.” That 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was on the ‘‘Phi- 
losophy and Philosophers of Europe and 
America.” 


More than forty cases of scarlet fever hav- 
ing appeared a! Keswick, in England, the 
medical officer traced their cause to a dairy 
from which the infected families received 
their milk, Both typhoid and scarlet fever 
have recently been traced repeatedly to dai- 
ries. 


The Ladies’ Literary Club, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., gave the third of a series of ‘‘af- 
ternoons”to Spain. The club have keen much 
interested in Spain, since listening to Mrs. 
L. H. Stone’s letters from that country. 
The pictures selected by her and bought by 
the club, have been great aids in their studies. 


The Vassar College song book is now 
ready. Every Vassar class is represented 
in it. To the class songs are added college 
glees and toasts; and, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, the music is given, arranged with 
easy accompaniments, thus adding a value 
which few other college song books possess. 
The book is handsomely bound in grey 
cloth. It contains 126 pages of music, and 
is sold for only $1.00. Orders should be 
sent to Miss E G. Shaw, Vassar College. 


Mr. J. W. Simonton, the general agent of 
the New York Associated Press, has re- 
signed, in consequence of his health being 
impaired by too close attention to office du- 
ties. Ata meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the N. Y. Associated Press this 
week, resolutions were passed compliment- 
ing him for the fidelity and ability with 
which he has discharged the arduous dnties 
of his position, and expressing an earnest 
desire for his restoration. Mr. Simonton 


has always been a warm friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 





Rev. Phebe Hanaford is stopping in Bed- 
ford, Mass, ona short visit to her son, who 
is settled there as a minister. She spoke 
for the Unitarians last Sunday, and during 
the week had a parlor meeting at the house 
of Mrs. Lucinda Hosmer, to talk overWoman 
Suffrage, which was a very pleasant occa- 
sion. 


The Ames Memorial Hall, at North Eas- 
ton, approaches completion, and will prob- 
ably be dedicated the latter part of October 
ensuing. It is intended as a gift to the 
town, by the children of Oakes and Oliver 
Ames, as a recognition of the regard ever 
held for those worthy men by the towns- 
people. 


The Land bill was read in the House of 
Commons a third time, July 29, and passed 
by a vote of 220 to 14, the minority being 
exclusively composed of Conservatives. On 
the same day, in the House of Lords,the bill 
was read for the first time. ts second read- 
ing was fixed for Monday next. Mr. Parnell 
abstained from voting. 


Moses King, of Cambridge, Mass., well 
known as the publisher of the Harvard 
Register, is about to issue ‘‘King’s Petite 
Guide to Boston.” It is made up alphabet- 
ically, and will contain a thousand interest- 
ing facts, figures and locations. It will 
comprise one hundred very small pages, 
and will be sold gt fifteen cents a copy. 


Among the Clouds was the first newspaper 
printed in the White Mountains, and is the 
only one printed on the summit of any 
mountain in the world. It was established 
by Henry M. Burt, of Springfield, Mass., 
and its first number printed July 18, 1877. 
It is issued daily, for ten weeks, from the 
5th of July to the 10th of September. 


The report that Miss Dorothy Dix, the 
devoted nurse of the late war, was slowly 
dying at Washington, isa mistake. A friend 
in this city, where Miss Dix is well-known, 
has received a despatch from her physician, 
who reports her comfortable. She has 
been an invalid for some time, but a fatal 
result of her illness is not anticipated. 


President Elliot, at the recent commence- 
ment: at Harvard, said that the university 
had not received so much money in any 
year for the last dozen years as in this year. 
It would foot up $500,000. In consequence, 
however, of the reduced rate of interest, 
owing to the deplorably prosperous state 
of the country, the income of the universi- 
ty had been reduced to a little over $200,- 
000. 


The eleventh annual report of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, of the 
Presbyterian church, shows their whole 
number of auxiliaries to be 1098; receipts 
for the past year amounted to $99,070, and 
their magazine has a circulation of 10,000. 
Miss Mary E. Reade, a member of the Con- 
gregational church in Jewett City, Conn., 
is under appointment by this society as 
teacher in the girls’ seminary, at Tokio, Ja- 
pan. 


Says Prentice Mulford: ‘‘Two hours’ 
work about a hot stove exhausts more than 
four hours’ work out of doors. Americans 
in Europe are shocked, or pretend to be, at 
sight of women doing men’s work in the 
fields. They are much better off than the 
American women, five-sixths of whose life is 
spent in the kitchen. Theout-door woman 
shows healthy blood through the tan on her 
cheeks. The American kitchen housewife 
is sallow and bleached out. 


One of the main witnesses against John 
D. Lee and the Mormon miscreants who 
were responsible for the Mountain Meadow 
massacre, has perished mysteriously. The 
body of Bishop Philip Klingen Smith has 
been found in a prospect hole in Sonora, 
apparently with marks of violence. It is a 
startling sequel to one of the foulest chap- 
ters of Mormon history. What makes the 
tate of the witness terribly significant is his 
own prediction: ‘The church will kill 
me sooner or later.” 


The first of a series of meetings to protest 
against the reélection of the ten Assembly- 
men, from New York county, whose oppo- 
sition defeated, in the Legislature, the bill 
to secure political freedom to the women 
of New York, was held at the Germania 
Assembly Rooms, Bowery, near Houston 
street, Friday, July 29, at 8 P. M. The 
speakers were Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake, Hamilton Wilcox, and 
others. Working women were especially 
invited. 


It is stated that the great majority of wo- 
men who are asking for the benefits of a 
university education in England, have no 
private means, and it is urged that they be 
not shut out from scholarships at the uni- 
versities, as they have been shut out from 
scholarships at preparatory schools, In 
many parts of the country the ‘endowed 
schools commission” has been redistributing 
old endowments, so as to increase the bene- 
fits to be derived from them, and to extend 
those benefits toa larger number of per- 
sons. But by far the larger part of these 
improvements have been made to apply to 
boys only. Girls have still been left to find 
for themselves what boys are fortunate 
enough to have found for them. 





A professor of medicine, in speaking to 
his students lately on the choice of a wife, 
said: ‘By all means look for good health 
in the person you marry; do not judge of 
her only by seeing her in her home, though 
that is important, but ask her to take a 
walk with you, and go smartly up some hill. 
If she can keep pace with you, and not get 
out of breath, she willdo.” But he did not 
advise his young men to try to wear the 
dress of women, and see whether he could 
walk smartly up hills and not get out of 
breath. 


The Nantucket Inquirer opens its hospit- 
able columns to Mrs. Jane G. Austin, of 
that place, who holds and sets forth the 
idea of the literal and eternal application of 
the words of St. Paul, ‘‘I suffer not a wo- 
man tospeak.” Her article is written in a 
good spirit, but it is too late in the day to 
hinder. The gates are open. Women have 
gone through. The resultant good proves 
the wisdom of their out-going. The Nile 
cannot be stopped up with bulrushes, nor 
Niagara be turned back to its source. 


Within a few days,we have had a call for 
personal advice, on the part of sn estimable 
lady, whose unworthy husband is now di- 
vorced from her by the law of a Western 
State, but not divorced from her by Massa- 
chusetts law, as to her status and corres- 
ponding duties. It is sometimes really a 
perplexing question which is thus raised by 
the fact that, at present, each State and 
Territory does what is right in its own eyes, 
as to its marriage law, quite irrespective of 
all consideration whether what it does be in 
any accord with the laws of other States. — 
Congregationalist. 


An opium consumer can often go on for 
years in comparative tranquility, if he will 
avoid too great excess, and carefully in 
crease his daily allowance so as not to ex- 
hibit too marked alternations of elation and 
depression. Now and then, persons of 
peculiar constitution can maintain the prac- 
tice a long time without great physical or 
moral deterioration; but no habitué can 
stop without sufferings prolonged and more 
painful than can be described. Sooner or 
later, even those natures which offer the 
strongest resistance to the ravages of the 
poison succumb, and pass hopelessly to the 
same destruction. 


An interesting and not altogether cheer- 
ful blue-book has been published in Eng- 
land, and should be read with care by all 
the societies for the prevention of cruelty 
toanimals. This book shows that the live 
stock shipped across the Atlantic to Eng- 
land are great sufferers and martyrs. Dur- 
ing the year which ended last February, 
the number of animals transported was 
242,681; of these 1563 were washed over- 
board, 156 died from exposure, 512 were 
suffoeated, 63 died for want of ventilation, 
1327 died from exhaustion, and 3491 were 
thrown or driven overboard during stormy 
weather. These figures tell a melancholy 
story. 

The venerable Samuel Willets, of New 
York, president of the board of managers of 
Swarthmore College, has just given that in- 
stitution about $73,000. Under the careful 
and wise management of President McGill, 
Swarthmore College, which is co-education- 
al, holds a high rank. At its late com- 
mencement, the president announced that 
the number of alumni to the present time 
was 86, and with the 14 added that day, 
the entire number is 100. Of these, 45 were 
young women, and 55 young men. The 
daughter of President McGill gave the val- 
edictory address, and the exercises were 
shared, after the example of nature, by the 
male and female students, in a very credita- 
ble manner, 


Fred. Douglass has written a letter, in 
which he advises the colored republicans of 
Virginia to vote with the readjusters. He 
says: ‘Equal rights everywhere, and every- 
thing else afterward. Things are more than 
names. If the readjusters are honest and 
fair enough to give the colored citizens of 
the state of Virginia equal rights at the bal- 
lot box, in the jury box, and the knowledge 
box, 1 for one, am willing to trust their 
justice and fairness with the money box of 
that state. In saying this, I in nowise wish 
to be understood as adopting any theory or 
justification of repudiation in any form or 
fashion. I simply say that the men who 
will deal honestly with the colored citizens 
of Virginia are more likely to deal justly 
with other people than those who do not.” 


The Woman Suffragists in France, en- 
couraged by the recent approval of some 
men of eminence, and by marked expres- 
sions of regard from the late socialist con- 
gress at St. Etienne, have proposed, through 
their organ, the Citoyenne, the founding of 
an ‘‘Academie francaise des femmes.” 
They suggest that an assembly composed of 
all who care to take part in the proceedings 
sould meet to nominate five or six of the 
most remarkable women of the epoch, who 
would form the nucleus of the new acad- 
emy, and who wouldelect the other mem- 
bers, to the number of fifteen or sixteen. 
Each of the lady academicians would re- 
ceive an annual salary of £60; the necessary 
funds being obtained by means of confer- 
ences, concerts, and theatrical represen- 
tations. 


choicest Carpets ever offered in 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


Patterns. 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


thing made here or in Europe. 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 


CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 





Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 
We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal m quality to anything of- 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 





John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 














kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that 
for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 314 oz., over % yard Me 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 
Weighing 244 0z.,over 24 in. long, for 
Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long... 
e consider these the greatest bar- 

ns. Wesbhallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
- such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 






PARIS HAIR 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
the goods may be 


seen and inspected before being 

17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; less 
than cost. e “— size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
— Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 













sprees. 

— 9 of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and ay A 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 














04 & 206 W. Baltimore St. [i 





426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: * . . . 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: % NEW YORE: 
. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence,’attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











CIVIL SERVICE REFORM.—LETTER FROM 
SENATOR DAWES. 

There have come to be, in the develop- 
ment and growth of this great nation, more 
than a hundred thousand—nobody knows 
exactly how many—federal office holders, 
holding by appointment. The constitution 
has devolved upon the President the ap- 
pointment of them all, except in case of a 
few “inferior” offices, which are by statute 
‘conferred on the courts of law or the 
heads of departments.” This power must 
be exercised by the President until the con- 
stitution is changed, and legislation can do 
little to relieve him. And yet it is this 
which is killing him, and unless there be a 
change, either in the system itself, or its ad- 
ministration, the evil we cry out against 
may be palliated, but cannot be cured. No 
man can consider intelligently, however 
impartial and devoted he may be, the fitness 
of the incumbents of half these offices, the 
duties of which are to be performed, in al- 
most every instance, outside of personal ob- 
servation, and sometimes at distances be- 

ond the possibility of personal knowledge. 

© this is added the far more absorbing and 
consuming task of settling the perplexing 
and rugged questions which the many ap- 
plicants for each of these offices constentty 
crowd upon him. For months, at the be- 
ginning of his administration, there is left 
to him no time for the transaction of any 
other business, or the study of any higher 
or grander problems of statesmanship than 
who shall step out and who shall step in to 
the places of emolument ani trust around 
him and abroad over the land. And all 
through his term this is the labor which 
never ceases, this ‘s the exaction of strength 
and patience and wisdom, which never re- 
laxes its hold, is never satisfied, never tires 
or sleeps. Ordirary health and nerve are 
likely to break down under it, and the most 
vigorous constitution will wear out by its 
attritions, or be shattered by its shocks. 
However well done and bravely borne, 
such a work leaves the President of the 
United States in sorry plight enough for the 
performance of any other of the manifold 
duties of his _ office, or for the study 
and solution of other problems involved in 
the government of a great nation. Thus 
are his best powers frittered away, and the 
grand opportunities for the accomplishment 
of lasting good, by the application of broad 
and comprehensive statesmanship to admin- 
istration, lost in the petty and belittling de- 
tails of official patronage. He who is fit 
to be President of this great republic, is fit 
for something higher and better than all 
this, and should be lifted out of it, 


HOW THE PRESIDENT SHOULD GOVERN. 


This work must be taken out of his hands 
and turned over to others. How to do this 
and at the same time retain his personal con- 
trol and responsibility for his whole admin- 
istration in the broadest sense, is a difficult 
question to arswer, and it is by no means 
certain that any single remedy will cure the 
evil. There can be but one head, one man 





[SEE NEXT PAGE.—SECOND COLUMN. ] 


ADDRESS OF MRS. C. R. LOWELL.—CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTIONS FOR CITIES. 
Assuming that a good system of caring 
for paupers and criminalsis one which year 
by year reduces the number to be cared for, 
I wish to speak of two dangers which have 
beset the administration of public charity in 
New York, one of which will certainly, 
wherever it obtains control, destroy the 
efficiency and power for good of any sys- 
tem, however carefully planned. I refer to 
“political influence,” than which nothing 
can be more threatening to good administra- 
tion of every kind. This monster evil has so 
taken possession of the department of pub- 
lic charities and correction in New York 
City, that to any one acquainted with ite 
pernicious influences, no other subject « 
be of such vital interest. This depart 7.44 
is under the charge of a board ¢ » three 
commissioners, who are appoint’ 4 by the 
mayor, by and with the cor sent of the 
board of aldermen, for a terr 4 of six years, 
They are, a3 @ rule, appoir,ted for political 
reasons, their fitness bei.ag scarcely consid- 
ered. The term of «.1é@ commissioner ex- 
pires on the first day of May of every sec- 
ond year. During ‘ihe present year, a va- 
cancy having occured by the expiration of 
the term of one of the commissioners, the 
mayor made an appointment which was not 
the result of a political bargain; he chose a 
man whom he beli¢yed to be actually fitted 
for the place, with what result? That nom- 
ination, with several others, was sent ta the 
board of aldermen on the 10th of May, 
eleven weeks ago. Without discussion the 
nominations were laid upon the table, and 
have not since been considered; we may 
assume that this course of action is due to 
the determination of the board to confirm 
no nomination which is not the result of a 
political bargain: The commissioners thus 
appointed must carry out the prime object 
for which the office was given them, and 
thus is introduced an element which is at 
war with what should be the first aim of the 
commissioners, the efficient management of 
the institutions under their charge. Besides 
the prisons that are under the control of 
the department, eleven large institutions 
containing nine thousand inmates, with six 
or seven hundred officers and employés, 
there are five superintendents, each of whom 
has more than one thousand inmates under 
his charge, for whose well-being he is re- 
sponsible, and yet he cannot appoint or re- 
move his subordinates, upon whose fidelity 
and ability depend the good conduct of the 
institution. 
A second effect of this system is shown 
in the large proportion of changes made in 
the offices in one year. Among the incum- 
bents of 578 offices, in 1880, there were 232 
who resigned, and 81 who were dismissed. 
In the New York City insane asylum, with 
96 officers and employés, there were 92 re- 
signations and 42 dismissals, making 134 








[SEE NEXT PAGE.—FIRST COLUMN. ] 
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changes. In London, in 1879, there were 
1785 officers employed in the various 
public charitable institutions; of these 9 
and 24 were dismissed; 76 were 
superannuated, and allowances were made 
to them of £3344, 13s, 8d. sore could 
searcely be a more striking exemplification 
of the effect of political influence upon the 
public service than the facts shown above 
concerning the New York institutions. The 
second danger which we have met in New 
York City fs occasioned by the granting, by 
law, of public funds for the support of so- 
‘called private charitable institutions, the se- 
rious of the case arising from the 
fact that the Legislature of the State has 
forced upon the city an annual and indef- 
inite expenditure, which the city authorities 
cannot control, and which is likely in the 
future, as in the past, to increase steadily 
and rapidly, — by year; for the several 
laws require the payment by the city ofa 
sufficient sum per capita to support every 
inmate admitted to the specified institutions, 
and the admissions, as a rule, are entirely 
dependent upon the will of the managers. 
hese institutions have thus come to be 
actually public institutions, so far as their 
means of support is concerned, while yet 
the independent character of their govern- 
ing bodies is retained, and they are subject 
to no special responsibility as to the expen- 
diture of the large sums paid to them from 
the public funds. There is little doubt that 
New York City has failed in its system of 
caring for its paupers and criminals, since 
the cost of this branch of the city govern- 
ment increased during thirty years from 
$431,745 in 1850, when the population was 
515,547, to $2,551,457 in 1880, with a popu- 
lation of less than 1,200,000. 
In} every city there should be three de- 
| neewe to be named respectively: The 
epartment for the care of children; the de- 
partment for the care of public dependents; 
the department for the reduction of crime. 
Each one should be governed by a separate 
board, the members to be men and women, 
pte by the mayor of the city for life, 
unless sooner removed for violation or ne- 
glect of duty, and required to give their 
whole time to their office, receiving a suffi- 
cient salary to justify this demand. With 
the first department would rest the duty of 
so dealing with the little ones entrusted to 
it, that they may gradually but surely be 
cut off from the influences which have 
brought their parents to a condition of de- 
pendence, and be absorbed into the bulk of 
the population, with no memory even, if it 
can be avoided, of anything suggestive of 
pauperism and crime. No child should 
ever be allowed to associate with paupers 
and criminals. This department should 
have but one institution, apart from schools 
referred to later, under its control, a cen- 
tral temporary home, into which should be 
received the children who have any claim 
upon public-support, pending the examina- 
tion of that claim. From this temporary 
home, those found really destitute should 
be quickly transferred to suitable private 
institutions, and, until some other disposi- 
tion could be made of them, the city should 
pay for their support in such institutions, 
here should be a constant pressure brought 
to bear on parents to contribute towards the 
support of their children in institutions, and 
as soon as they are able, they should be 
required to take them back, or if unable or 
unfit todo this after a given number of 
years, they should forfeit ali claim to them. 
The department should also be required 
to draw up rules and by-laws for all institu- 
tions receiving children to board at the pub- 
lic expense, and see that they are carried 
out to the letter. It should also have care 
of the industrial day schools for the child- 
ren of persons who, though able to support 
them, neglect or do not know how to train 
them to be useful, industrious and honest; 
these schools should be especially designed 
to supply the wants of their home training, 
and attendance should be made compulsory 
on all vagrant and truant children. The 
department for the care of public depen- 
dents should have om of the public hos- 
itals, insane aslyum, almshouse and work- 
ouse, the last to receive only eg com- 
mitted as destitutes. The aim being tocure 
the individual, whether of sickness, insani- 
ty, intemperance, or simply of the tendency 
to be shiftless and lazy, the same system 
should be enforced in all the various build- 
ings under the charge of the department, 
strict discipline should be enforced, absolute 
cleanliness demanded, industry be inculcat- 
ed, not for the purpose of saving money, 
but to teach the individual. To train the 
mental and moral nature should be the first 
object, and nothing should take precedence 
of it. The department for the reduction of 
crime should have under its charge, not on- 
ly the reformatory institutions in the city, 
but the station-houses and the police force, 
which latter should be its agents to prevent, 
as well as to detect crime, to protect the 
weak who cannot resist temptation unaided, 
to watch habitual criminals when at large, 
and to guard those undergoing sentence. It 
should also have the entire control of licens- 
ing the liquor business, that most potent of 
the causes of crime. If it were possible, the 
jud should in some way be connected 
with it, and the management of the courts 
should be a part of its business. 
Mrs. Lowell, in closing, dwelt on the fact 
that she had not been speaking of charity, 
that is, of the duty of each one of us to 
succor and uphold our weaker fellows, and 
to give of our abundance, time, thought, 
work and life to lessen their misery, but of 
the question how any community may best 
protect itself from the ravages made upon 
its resources by pauperism and crime. The 
two fields are entirely distinct; while offi- 
cial out-door relief is mischievous, and even 
ruinous, out-door relief by private societies 
and individuals is at present a necessity in 
almost all our older communities, and will 
continue to beso until we have become 
much wiser than we now are.—HUMrs. C. R. 
Lowell, of New York, at National Conference 
of Charities. 








LETTER FRoM SENATOR Dawes. — Con- 
TINUED FROM PAGE 253. 





to determine the policy und character of an 
administration, and be must have the pow- 
er to execute his own will. Any change, 
either by amendment of the constitution, 
enactments under it, or by modification in 
carrying out the system as it is, which im- 
pairs his authority or responsibility, makes 
many presidents where there can be but 
one, and is sure to wreck the ship. Let us, 
while discussing what possible constitution- 
al amendment or law can accomplish these 
ends, and without abating one jot our zeal 
in that direction, inquire whether some- 
thing of the evil may not be remedied by a 
change in the mode of administering the 
system as it is. 

Every man who comes to the presidency 
has, or ought to have, a distinctive purpose 
to be accomplished, a plan or policy of his 
own to be carried out, and methods of ad- 
ministration by which these are to be se- 
cured. This, which may be styled the char- 
acter of his administration, is his to be 
maintained ; by it he is to be judged, and by 
it he must stand or fall. Let it remain his, 
and whatever change or modification may 
be introduced, unity must never for a mo- 
ment be lost sight of. One head, one brain, 
one hand must be over all, shaping, direct- 
ing, controling all, and responsible for 
whatever is. e calls to his side a cabinet, 
seven advisers, coadjutors, aids in coorying 
on his work and carrying out his plan an 
purpose—not seven other presidents, each 
with a plan and purpose and policy of his 
own, e is to work through them, and if 
they have not capacity and heart to work 
under him, they are out of place. They have 
their parts assigned. Now, why does not 
the President actually, as well as in theory, 
break up the work of his administration in- 
to seven parts, und, freeing himself of ev- 
erything but control, hold each secretary 
personally responsible to him for the per- 
formance of the work in the part assigned 
him, making his tenure depend upon a re- 
sult brought up to the standard fixed by the 
President himself? Holding each secretary 
thus responsible for every part of 1t to the 
minutest detail, the President must delegate 
to nim all the authority pertaining toit, for 
the secretary must be clothed with power 
to execute o1 be relieved of responsibility 
for what isdone. Let him select his men, 
and answer for their vapacity, integrity and 
efficiency. If they fail, he fails, and must 
give place to another, and their success 
must be his success. To do this, he must 
have their selection, and control their ten- 
ure of office, always, of course, in this re- 
gard, in conformity with the avowed policy 
of the administration itself—that is, its 
head. If the department so assigned is too 
large, as some of them are, for the direct 
personal control by its head of all its parts 
and officials, let him subdivide in the same 
way, and himself hold the heads of these 
subdivisions responsible to him for the 
work, and for tose who do it in the branch 
of the service under his charge, selecting 
his own men to do it, and answering in 
turn to his superior for the capacity, integ- 
rity and efficiency of those he has employed. 

Take the treasury department as an illus- 
tration. Let the President, after having 
called to his aid for secretary of the treasury 
the best man the country affords, hold h‘s 
hand upon him, and require of him that 
that department shall be so conducted, in 
accordance with the policy and principles 
of his administration, as to produce the 
most perfect results attainable. Butlet him 
go no further in its management. When 
results fall short of his standard, it will be 
time for him to call a new secretary, not to 
enter into the detail of management. His 
brain and strength should be reserved for 
higher duties. Let the secretary in turn 
select his own heads of bureau without in- 
terference from the President, holding them 
directly responsible to him for the character 
of the work, to be performed in the field of 
labor assigned exclusively to his charge, 
and clothing eacb with power to select his 
own agents for the performance of that 
work. If he understands. that he holds his 
position so long, and not a day longer than 
that work is satisfactory to the secretary 
who placed bir there, the strongest possible 
bond will have been taken for the faithful 
discharge of public duty. I need not say 
that the treasury department is not now 
conducted on any such basis, and that a 
vast umount of force is lost and money 
wasted in its management for want of some 
such linking of authority and responsibility 
with the performance of duty and the ten- 
ure of office, The conceded high character 
of the treasury administration in years past 
as well as at this time, 1s no answer to these 
objections. That character has been at- 
tained in spite of these defects, and a much 
higher one would have been reached had 
they not existed. Where it has been most 
successful has been where some such plan 
has been adopted. One head of a bureau, 
of large experience and acknowledged 
ability, bore striking testimony on this point 
atew yearsago. ‘The secretary had been 
asking, year after year, for a large increase 
of force for this bureau, and the head of the 
bureau was asked this question by the com- 
mittee: ‘‘Does not your 15 years’ experi- 
ence suggest some change, either in the 
system or in its management, which will in- 
fuse into your bureau more of economy and 
efficiency than now exists?” I commend his 
answer to sincere reformers. ‘‘Were I per- 
mitted to run this bureau as any good busi- 
ness man would manage his own establish- 
ment of 250 men, I would take the contract 
to accomplish more and better work than 1 
now do, with 50 less clerks than I now have; 
but otherwise I must have 50 more, As it 
is, I have no voice in the selection of a man 
under me, nor in his retention an hour. 1 
cannot discharge a dunce or a drone ora 
rascal. I cannot promote merit or degrade 
incompetence. en come to service under 
me with a commission from one who neither 
knows the character of the men he sends to 
me or of the work they are to perform. 
And the whole force knows that its tenure 
of office does not depend upon my convic- 
tion that it accomplishes the greatest pos- 
sible results, but upon considerations over 
which I have no control,” 





The conduct of the census bureau dem- 
onstrates the efficacy and wisdom of the 
plan I suggest, as well as the evil which 
comes of adeparture from it. Gen. Walker, 
although appointed by the President, and 
placed under the secretary of the interior, 
who could have interfered and controlled 
its whole management, was nevertheless 
left, more than any other bureau officer has 
been, master of his own work. He was 
wisely placed in charge of this great work 
by the wp and held responsible for 
the character of its performance. Political 
complications, it is true, did at one time 
lead President Hayes to interfere, but just 
to that extent the work got on badly enough, 
and the interference was finally abandoned. 
He was, however, in the main, independent 
in the management of his bureau, selecting 
his own agents and controlling their action. 
The commissions of the appointees came in 
the name of the secretary, because the law 
required it, but they were Gen. Walker’s 
appointees, coming and going only as they 
met or failed to meet his requirements. 
How wise was the selection of Gen. Walker 
and the committal of the whole work to his 
hands the public judgment has already 
determined. 


HOW APPOINTMENTS WOULD BE MADE. 


Let the commissions of appointees, so 
long as the constitution and the law require 
it, emanate from the President, but let their 
selections be made, each by the man above 
him, to whom he is responsible for his 
work. The secretary by the President, the 
head of the bureau by the secretary, the 
chief of division by the head of the bureau, 
and the clerk in each division by the chief 
under whom he serves. And let each one 
know that this tenure of office is measured 
only by his ability to return to his superior 
the highest possible results from the charge 
thus committed to him. The plainest busi- 
ness principles will then dictate to each in 
his sphere the rules of civil service that 
must govern all his movements to the end 
that the utmost efficiency, economy and in- 
tegrity attainable in the service required at 
his hands may reap for him in turn security 
and permanency of place. 

This is a reform, or rather a help to re- 
form in the civil service, which requires no 
legislation for its introduction, but which 
depenus upon the application of business 
principles to infuse into the service a force 
which cannot be created by enactment. I 
am aware that these helps which I have 
ougaeted will be carped at by the impatient 
reformer who troubles himself with nothing 
short of some grand enactment sweeping 
the whole field at once and passing into 
history under some great name as celebrated 
English statutes do, all-comprehensive and 
all-powerful for regeneration and reforma- 
tion. Still I pray such to consider that 
efforts in the way of mending here and there 
a present error need not inthe least em- 
barass those who prefer to devote them- 
selves exclusively to praying - the millen- 


nium. A DAWES. 
Pitisfield, Mass., July 27, 1881. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME’—A WORD TO WIVES. 





Is there any reason why a farmer’ wife 
should work so hard, that in two or three 
years her youthful freshness and beauty 
should fade, and her happy spirits be lost 
in hopeless dejection? 

That they often do so, we know, and as 
some one must be to blame for it, we may 
inquire into the case, and perhaps we may 
find some of the causes of the trouble. 

Is the wife herself willing to work too 
hard and too many hours for her strength? 
Does the husband consider “hired girls” 
a nuisance; or does he hate to pay them, or 
does he think that ‘‘mother did the work, 
so, of course, wife ought?” 

Woman’s work is one of the problems of 
the age, and light upon the subject is quite 
in order, so we will ask a friend’s view of 
it. 

‘‘Mrs. Melosen, your family is large, and 
you work too hard; why do you not have 
help?” 

‘*Well, there are several reasons. One is 
that when I have a girl, the boys are so 
much better to her than they are to me that 
I cannot stand it. I kept Jenay Dawes six 
weeks, you know.” 

“Yes, and why didn’t you keep her all 
summer?” 

‘*Well, when she was here, the boys al- 
ways had time to get wood and water, and 
churn, and goodness knows what they did 
not do, that they never thought of doing 
for me, and sol told them that I thought, 
with their help, I could get along alone 
and we could save our two dollars a week.” 

“And did they help you, when she was 
gone?” 

‘Not at all. They were mad as could be, 
because I did not keep her, and were so 
dreadfully hurried, that I had to get water, 
and half the time pick up my own wood, as 
they never thought of allowing her to do. 
And although they were so afraid she would 
work too hard when there were two of us 
to do the work, they never offer to help me 
now, when I have to do it all.” 

“But why don’t they help you, as they 
did the hired girl?” 

‘‘Who can tell? I suppose it is because 
Iam ‘only mother,’ and they are used to 
seeing me drudge around from morning 
until night.” 

**Well, if I was looking for a husband, I 
would keep clear of such boys, for fear they 
would get used to seeing their wives 
‘drudge around’ too! I fear you have not 
brought them up right, Mrs. Melosen.” 

‘Well, I think it must be that I began 
wrong. You see, when Will and I were 
married, we were very poor, sol did all I 
could to help him get a start. There was 








not so much machinery used then as now, 
and many a day I dropped corn, and hoed, 
by the side of my husband, from morning 
till night. He rested while I cooked the 
dinner and supper, and I washed up the 
dishes after he had gone to bed. But when 
I had babies to care forI could not leave 
the house so long, and then I only went out 
to work near the house, so that if they cried 
Icould hear them. How hard I used to 
work in the garden raising cabbage, and po- 
tatoes, and everything, for we could not 
afford to buy much then, and I had to raise 
it or do without. 

‘*Well, as soon as the little boys could 
follow the furrow, they had to go to the 
field to drop corn, and hoe, and they were 
hardly able to reach the plow handles when 
they were set to plowing. They had to work 
too bard for their strength, and I was so 
sorry for them that I used to do everything 
I could to save them; so I would milk the 
cows, and feed the hogs—for of course we 
soon got alittle stock around us—and I 
would go out to the clearing and pick up 
wood,when I ought to have been lying down 
to rest, and so | think they got used to see- 
ing me work like a slave day and night, for 
I used to sew long after the rest of the fam- 
ily were asleep. Of course we got better 
off ina few years, and I need not have 
worked so hard, but Will still expected me 
to make butter and cheese, and sew for all 
of us, and work just as much in the garden 
as when I had but one cow and one baby. 
He never seemed to think of saving me any. 
1 used to feel grieved, and wonder why, 
but worked on as hard as I could, day and 
night, Then we sold our farm and came 
West and bought more land, and went in 
debt for stock and cultivators and reapers, 
and dear knows what, but I still had to 
churn with my old hand-dasher churn, and 
rub the clothes on the washboard and wring 
them by hand. 

“I never thought of saying, ‘The girls 
cannot plant corn to-day, for I need them 
in the house;’ and in harvesting and haying, 
when there was so much cooking to do, 
and the work over the stove was so apt to 
bring on my sick headaches, I still let Will 
taxe every child that was able to work, to 
the field. I wonder if women are such 
fools now-a-days? Of course I was tired to 
death all the time, and cross too, and sol 
scolded more than I ought, and that did not 
make matters any better. 1f I had only in- 
sisted on my rights, for I knew them well 
enough, and felt miserable and indignant, 
how much better it would have been for all 
of us! But my husband never seemed to 
think that my work amounted to anything; 
although he was ready enough to find fault 
if it was not done well, and a sufficient va- 
riety kept up in the cooking; and I so 
dreaded his anger, or, what hurt me worse, 
his ridicule, that I submitted to many 
wrongs for the sake of peace. 

‘‘How I pitied the poor ‘wife or drudge’ 
that the JourNAL told us of in No. 28! She 
worked day after day, till she was com- 
pletely worn out, all the time hoping that 
her husband would see that she needed 
help, without her having to ask for it. But 
that is not the way for women to do. What 
would be thought of a man who waited for 
his wife to tell him that he needed a hired 
man! Do you think he would be wise, to 
work day and night, trying to do his work 
alone, till he was down sick? Of course, 
it would be very foolish, and he does not 
think of such a thing, but he hires a man, 
and they have regular hours for work, and 
then quit and go to bed. A man might sit 
up and mend his wagon by lamplight, but 
he needs his rest, and has sense enough to 
take it, too. Men recognize the importance 
of their work, but most of them hold a 
woman’s work in contempt, as nothing but 
play. They have an idea that what she 
does not feel like doing today she can put 
off until tomorrow or next week, and take 
it for granted that she can catch up then, 
as well as not, though how she is to do two 
or three days’ work in one, when the work 
of one is more than she can manage, would 
be hard to tell. 

“‘T wish I could say to all young women, 
‘Be good to everybody, but, above all, be 
just to yourselves. Recognize the dignity 
of your work in the family copartnership, 
and allow no one to take your time or your 
help. Be economical, but have labor sav- 
ing machinery and hired help when you 
need it. Do not think that you can work 
three or four hours a day more than your 
husband, and not break down at it. And 
do not think your husband will love you 
more for working to the last limit of en- 
durance. He will only feel out of patience 
to see you all tired out, and it is not in na- 
ture for a man to love an exhausted, spirit- 
less drudge, as you will find out, if you do 
not take better care of yourselves. Respect 
yourselves, and have care for your personal 
appearance, if you wish for the respect and 
esteem of others.’” 

“But, Mrs. Melosen, you know that a 
working woman cannot be dressed up all 
the time.” 

“Of course not, and why should she be? 
If a farmer needs no collar nor cuffs at his 
work, no more does a cook at hers, but she 
need not be dirty, nor ragged, nor uncomb- 
ed. And why should a woman be afraid 





to ask for what she needs? Is a man afraid | 


to say, ‘Wife, my coat needs mending right 
away’? Does he tremble to bring in a doz- 
en socks for her to patch, even if he for- 
gets them until- threshing day, and she has 
ten or fifteen extra hands to cook for? 
Does a man fool away any time with a 
worn-out hay rake or reaper? Then why 
should women waste time with a poor 
churn, or rub their lives out on a wash- 
board, instead of having the best churn and 
the easiest washer? 

‘Let no wife say, ‘I earn no money, so I 
have to get along without any.’ As well 
might the merchant’s clerk say, ‘I have 
taken a hundred dollars to-day, so I’ll go 
out and spend it to-night.’ A man bas no 
right to spend all his time and money in 
getting rich. When he marries, he promises, 
and is in duty bound, to cherish his wife. 
When he makes of her a mere drudge, and 
consideres her only as she affects his purse, 
he breaks his solemn oath. He promises to 
care for her to the best of his ability and 
the extent of his fortune, and his best is her 
due, but too often her needs are the least 
considered, and her wants the last supplied, 
although her work is all for the comfort 
and credit of his family.” 

‘‘And so you think that men are to blame 
forsuch a state of things?” 

“Of course they are to blame. They 
ought to see when their wives are working 
too hard, and should not permit it. But wo- 
men’s wrongs will never be righted if wo- 
men themselves do not work to right them. 
Men will not try to mitigate evils, of which 
they have no comprehension. ‘Woman’s 
work’ has so long been asynonym for doing 
nothing, that they find it hard to believe 
that it is more, and so Woman must study 
her own needs, and her own rights, and 
work out her own emancipation, or else re- 
main a drudge to the end of time.” 

‘But don’t you think that Woman will out- 
grow this condition, in time?” 

“I hope she will. Itis every woman's 
duty to try to, but men are so hard to con- 
vince, and can make a woman’s lot so un- 
happy if she disagrees with them in any- 
thing, that she is inclined to let everything 
else go for the sake of peace, although it is 
only a make-believe peace after all.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Melosen, you remember what 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ says about duty, 
don’t you?” 

‘No, I have not seen it. What is it?” 

“It is this: ‘And truly Duty’s apron- 
strings are the only ones we can cling to 
with perfect safety. Inclination sometimes 
wears a far more shining apron, and her 
glittering strings flutter down before you 
invitingly, and you feel as if you must let 
goof Duty and lay holt of ’em. But, my 
friends, safety is not there; her strings are 
thin, and slazy, and liable to fall to pieces 
any minute. But hang on to Duty’s apron- 
strings boldly and blindly, get a good holt 
and have no fear; let her draw you over 
rough pathways, through dark valleys, up 
the mountain side, and through the deep 
waters. Don’t be afraid, but hang on. 
The string won’t break with you, and the 
country she will lead you into, is one that 
can’t be bettered.’ ” 

Mrs, R. D. BLAIspELL. 

Manchester, Iowa, 
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HOW TO WIN THE RACE. 





“For my part, I don’t believe in the higher 
education of girls!” 

It was very emphatically said, and the 
bang with which the book was closed and 
the force with which the pencil was sent 
flying across the lawn, partly revealed with 
what power this conviction had touched the 
mind. ‘It isa fact,” added Lizzie Hildt, 
as she turned her beautiful eyes, bedewed 
with tears, earnestly upon her companion. 

‘Well, that’s a very strange thing for you 
to say—a girl who has been spending this 
warm afternoon in pleasurable work on 
calculus, and who ‘‘revels’”—so to speak— 
in ‘‘Kant’s Prolegomena;” a girl who grad- 
uated—yes, the only girl in a class of forty 
boys, and from a college for men. Itisa 
paradox!” 

‘That is why it is not strange, and why 
it ought to have some force init. I have 
tried it,and I speak from experience. Who 
could pronounce a judgment with more 
authority? I am a fair example of the 
higher education of Woman, and what 
aml? <A wretched failure.” A sob choked 
further reasoning, and the golden head was 
hidden in the waving grass, as the expres- 
sion of these long-smothered thoughts found 
an additional relief in weeping, 

‘Indeed, you are a fair sample; one I am 
delighted to hold up to the world of mascu- 
line critics,” responded her comforter. 
‘Surely it has had no hardening, masculine 
effect upon you. I think you area grand 
specimen to refute every argument against 
both co-education and higher education. 
You are a living testimony against the idea 
that it has a tendency ‘torob the female 
character of its feminine graces,’—isn’t 
that the cant phrase with which they seek 
to shatter the whole fabric? Yes, notwith- 
standing your mathematics and science,—- 
there you lie, crying out not one whit less 
femininely than your poor sisters of the 
old school.” 

‘Well, I am willing to be taken as an ex- 
ample—an example of its utter uselessness 
—its failure.” 
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The real distress of her friend moved Rea 
to lay aside her writing, and lift the bowed 
head, as she tried to give some sympathy. 
This moved Lizzie to tell all that had been 
hanging as a weight upon her heart. 

“T’'ll tell you, Rea, just what has been 
burning in my soul for a long time, and 
must burst forth now. As you say, I grad- 
uated in aclass of forty boys, and Iam sure 
I was equal to them in learning.” 

‘Ah, girlie, how about the second honor? 
Probably you had to be in advance of afew 
—about thirty-nine—to take it.” 

‘= “I worked hard. Some of those boys 
never did a thing in study. I worked, not 
to get through college, but for an education, 
because I thought that if I only had that, I 
could go out into the world and make my 
way. Those boys wanted to get a diploma 
—I see why, now. Otherwise they did not 
care much for college. Just let a boy slip 
through college and he can enter anything— 
the world is open; but what canI do? Here 
is a letter from my sister, telling me of my 
class,—one boy is on a paper, gets a thou- 
sand a year,—some are studying law, some 
medicine, some theology; one is in a bank 
and gets $1200. Something has opened to 
each one, because he isa B. A. And what 
can 1 do, but teach? And how? There— 
in that seminary. And for what? My 
board, and the paltry salary of $150 a year! 
That is what has been raging in my soul, 
and again I say, whatis the good of my 
higher education? I do not believe in it!” 

There is a sad truth in this logic, and we 
cannot regard it as an absurd conclusion in 
the reasoner, who, at that moment, led by 
her own unhappy experience, looked only 
on the outer advantages of higher education, 
and not on its own intrinsic, inherent power. 
Setting aside the latter, let us consider the 
truth with regard to the former; let us take 
up the young girl’s cry, ‘‘What can a girl 
—even with a higher education—do but 
teach?” , 

Do you say, ‘‘Well, that is a broad sphere, 
and any girl can find a useful life there?” 
Without doubt that is true, but because of 
its truth we dare not say that it is the only 
work for girls, nor can we ignore the pos- 
sibility that some girls have no inclination 
for this sphere, and consequently are not 
adapted to it. We have no more right to 
do this than to say to the educated young 
men of the land, ‘‘You are educated; the 
ministry is broad, it is useful; therefore, 
you must preach.” This would drive into 
the profession many unfitted for it, aud de- 
prive other spheres of labor of worthy work- 
men. Moreover, it would be tyrannical to 
impose such alaw. Yet, this same restric- 
tion is laid upon the girlsasaclass. There 
is nothing before them, and to teach isa 
necessity. It comes as a bitter truth to 
eager, ambitious, earnest young hearts, and 
we do not wonder that to Lizzie Hildt there 
came a revulsion of feeling, at the know- 
ledge that her schoolmates could use their 
diplomas as stepping stones to profitable 
labor, while she, because a woman, was 
limited. A girl with the very highest edu- 
cation and abilities, standing alone in the 
world, with no money and no influence, has 
a hard life before ker, and stands a very 
unequal chance with her brother. Much as 
chivalry dictates to the noble heart to help 
a woman, here there is very little chivalry 
extended to her. 

Why, then, should a girl educate herself? 
Why does she? It is very evident that the 
same motive cannot be present to her as to 
a youngman. The man knows it will open 
some work for him to fame and fortune. It 
is with this aim that he takes the college 
course. It is a good aim, but it cannot 
have much power to influence a young wo- 
man. To her, there must exist a higher 
motive, and you will find that this is usually 
the secret, inspiring force,—either the love 
of knowledge itself, orthe hope to make a 
nobler, greater character, and to elevate all 
womanhood. ‘True it is, that study, under 
8ich impulses, is more earnest and severe, 
for there does not lie behind it the thought 
that ‘‘out of college, the door is open to any 
work,” which makes the ‘‘getting out” an 
object. Yet, however clearly a girl may 
have seen this truth during the years at col- 
lege, itis a hard and a bitter thing to see 
her schoolmates, some with less capacity, 
less application, go on in a broader life, and 
in labor which brings material results. She 
does not envy him the success, but how can 
she help murmuring at her own harder ex- 
perience? Such were the thoughts that had 
been working in Lizzie Hildt’s mind, dur- 
ing those months of labor as subordinate 
teacher. 

‘*Why, Rea,” she continued, “‘it would be 
better if my father had not educated me. I 
could have earned more. I could have 
taken other positions with more money. 
But a person with an education ought to 
use it, and leave those for others. I cannot 
turn my education to material profit. If I 
were a man I could be in the same profes- 
sion even, and make a dozen times as much 
as I do now.” 

In trying to console her, Rea’s own heart 
was opened to pour forth its secret pain. 
The same old story of hidden suffering can 
be found in every young gir)’s heart, in the 
life of every one who has had independent 
thoughts,or who has been brought into con 
tact with the world. 





“I know what you feel, Lizzie, and 
doubtless, many girls have felt the same 
pain that we now suffer. Such suffering 
belongs to girls of this age. They are the 
pains which will bring a new state of higher 
life to girls of the next age. It takes an 
age of trouble and woe and darkness, and 
many victims, to bring a better condition 
to society. That is the world’s lesson in 
history. We suffer now, but it will bring 
good. Itis hard fora girl to make any 
headway, with nothing to help her but her 
own powers. If I were a man, I could try, 
at any rate; but to try and fail, as a woman, 
I dare not. Our women in new work must 
be grand successes, or they retard the pro- 
gress. Yet I see men, who, I am sure, have 
limited capacity, with whom, were I al- 
lowed equal opportunity, I would be wil- 
ling to take my chance in the struggle for 
success in the world. Oh, Lizzette, it makes 
my heart sick to see men, whom I have 
known as stupid boys, just fall into the 
ministry, because all the outside tendencies 
made them drift that way. I see some who 
have a place there, just as these leaves have 
here at our feet, because blown hither. It 
is not strange that their work is so feeble! 
They complain of their ‘‘hard charge;’ of 
course it isis hard to unlock the secret 
store of power, when you lack the key. 
Called of God! Oh, it makes me shudder to 
hear some, who stand as divinely commis- 
sioned, who yet have no divine message to 
give. I have been among women, have sat 
among women, whose hearts were filled 
with sorrow, with doubt, with perplexity, 
and I have almost cried out for some word 
of help for them, for something that would 
bring a healing or a helping touch to their 
spirits, as the minister expounded the law. 
For bread, bread, they hunger, and it is but 
a stone they receive. 

“TI understand your keen sense of injury 
and injustice, Lizzette. Those young men, 
as you say, have the world’s work to choose 
from. There is no stern law which says, 
‘You must be a doctor,’ but he can freely 
choose. Weare compelled to teach, and 
although we too feel the secret longing for 
some one work, and know what we would 
love to do, which is the command of God 
to do it, yet we are helpless. We would 
not drift, for under such circumstances we 
know toa certainty to what our nature 
would incline us. To bea minister would 
not mean formal work. How many servi- 
ces; how many Calls; but how many com- 
forted, encouraged, nay, inspired! Oh, Liz- 
zette, would that they all could feel the 
earnestness and the nobility of their office!” 

‘“‘Why, Rea,” murmured Lizzie, ‘You 
frighten me, you look stern, and your eyes 
are fierce. Would you preach?” —came, under 
her breath. 

“Oh, do not ask me what I would do. I 
only see what is before me, and I must take 
it. I only know that sometimes, when I 
have longed for help, it has not come to me, 
and I have felt that the preacher could not 
know a woman’s heart. Sometimes I have 
been terrified at myself, for an almost irre- 
sistible impulse has come to me tocry to 
the preacher to come down or to speak from 
God’s word. For, turning from him to it, 
I have found words which would have 
brought help to many hearts there. What 
an opportunity to speak courage, to breathe 
sympathy! Ihave seen poor souls look up 
with veneration, and that one upon whom 
this clinging dependence was cast, utterly 
unconscious of that stern responsibility 
which such dependence creates. I have 
felt it rest heavy upon me, but I shake it 
off. Weare girls.” 

**You are too serious. Rea, you frighten 
me; I am sure now that I do not believe in 
higher education. It makes us too serious 
for our opportunities.” 

‘Life is serious, very serious, Lizzette. 
Never is it more so than when girls awake 
to feel possibilities within them, and no 
corresponding element for their develop- 
ment. We have shut the golden gate of 
fancy behind us, and have entered the 
thorny way—perhaps wilderness. How can 
we help feeling that life is a stern reality? 
We must take it with all its limitations. It 
is altogether a serious matter to be alive.” 

What young woman but feels that this 
is a serious age for her to live in? Let them 
learn that running, not raging, will win 
the race. +e t # 

NEBRASKA SUFFRAGISTS.—SPEECH OF 

HARRIET 8. BKOOKS. 

At the first annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Weman Suffrage Association, held 
at Omaha, July 7 and 8, the president of 
the association, Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks, 
spoke as follows, as reported by the Omaha 
Republican: 

This convention has been called in ac- 
cordance with the action of the executive 
committee of the Nebraska Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which met in Februar 
last, at Lincoln, immediately after the ad- 
ournment of the Legislature. Our purpose 
is to consider the best method of securing 
the elective franchise to women in the State 
of Nebraska. 

By the recent action of the Legislature— 
namely, the submission of an amendment 
to the State constitution to strike out the 
word ‘‘male,”—we have advanced at least 
one step toward recognition. 

The question might arise here as to the 
origin of this distinction in regard to sex. 








How came the word ‘‘male” in the consti- 
tution? Who first had the temerity to place 
it there? What is its history? Our nation- 
al constitution is so framed as to grant priv- 
ileges. Why, then, should States find it 
necessary to so frame their constitutions as 
to restrict privileges, by inserting the word 
‘‘male” until it has become universal? It 
is in opposition to the spirit of personal 
freedom and to individual rights to thus re- 
strict the privileges of the citizen. From 
all that can be inferred from the records of 
our early history, no such exclusion was in 
the minds of those who framed our first 
laws, and instituted our new government. 
Virginia, New Jersey and Massachusetts 
are States in which women once voted. 

But since that time the as of liberty 
has suffered violence, and the violent take 
it by force, so that woman, in whose hands 
nature places the greatest of all responsibil- 
ities, is in a very great measure deprived of 
her power to meet them. A mother may 
most faithfully rear her young son, up to 
the last moment that he is under her solic- 
itous care; and then when he leaves ‘her 
side, a street education perverts her most sa- 
cred work. The efforts of her whole life 
are blasted, unless she has the right and the 

ower to follow that child with her protect- 
ive, authoritative care beyond the hearth- 
stone. Let fathers put the ballot into the 
hands of mothers, if they wish to place 
them as equals in authority by their side. 
This will alone command an equal respect 
from the son for his mother’s authority. 
Then, to the love which the mother bears 
to her child, will be added a new authority 
which will make the last efforts of her life 
commensurate with the beginning, and will 
in some measure compensate her for a life- 
long sacrifice. 

But at present woman’s position is that 
of a person with all the responsibilities of a 
citizen resting upon her shoulders, and yet 
without citizenship. Like the children of 
Israel, she is to make bricks without straw. 
Nor has she any representative under our 
government, despite the many assertions 
to thecontrary. One vote cannot represent 
two, neither can one individual represent 
another in the smallest concerns, much less 
in the greater affairs of life, under govern- 
ment, before legal tribunals, or in regard to 
social duties. Any woman who advocates 
these principles will find herself with as 
many constituents behind her as has any 
Senator or member of the House at Wash- 
ington, and yet she has no recognition. And 
these constituents are coming to know what 
restrictions under State constitutions mean 
—what they mean not only to themselves, 
but to their husbands and to their children. 
They are coming to know that these consti- 
tutional restrictions are constitutional 
wrongs—that they are usurpations without 
cause and without justice. They are be- 
ginning to know that this most unpopular 
and detested of all principles which has 
been before the community for the last 
thirty years, is the same as that for which 
the revolutionary war was an for 
which this government was confederated— 
and in, whose essential spirit our national 
constitution and laws were established. 

And this knowledge is coming to bea 
power, constantly increasing in volume and 
impetus, and which shall still increase un- 
til it shall sweep every vestige of opposition 
and restriction and barbarism left by the 
past away. Whoever places himself in this 
current will be carried onward to the cul- 
mination of all his hopes, by a mighty 
power. Whoever attempts to stem this 
tide will find himself swept down with a 
resistless force. And these constituents are 
coming to know that this is a living issue— 
that this 1s progression—that it 1s the crown- 
ing work in the efforts for human liberty; 
that as a reform, all other reforms dwindle 
into insignificance compared with it; that 
whoever enters this work cannot lay down 
his burdens; carnot stand still, and cannot 
go backward, but that they must press for- 
ward to the mark for the prize of the high 
calling which is before us and beyond us 
and above us. They are learning to know 
that while they are the daughters of free- 
men, they are born into a bondage that is 
as old as Adam, and that is as lasting as 
life; and that while this bondage has grown 
out of the idea of ‘‘protection” by physical 
force, it is the perversion of the true spirit 
of mankind into that of mastery and ruler- 
ship. It is none the less a bondage because 
it would seek to bind our mental and social 
lives through public government. 

Genuine protection now-a-days tends to 
take on the higher form of general govern- 
ment, through the broadest liberty for the 
individual life, and it means protection to 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of. happiness,” 
These are ideas that have no sex, and they 
ought to commend themselves to the most 
fastidious and shrinking delicacy. 

But we are told that women, especially 
American women, are now protected, that 
they have rights, and that they do not need 
any morerecognition. The pleathat I have 
already made will answer this. When the 
spelling-book was first placed in woman’s 
hands men virtually set on foot this move- 
ment which we are now trying to carry out. 
No sooner did she begin to think, than vis- 
ions of the inconsistencies of things crossed 
her mental vision, and she has been think- 
ing it out ever since. Women have rested 
for a little in academic life and pursuits, 
and they will naturally pass into this differ- 
ent work, and since they know so little of 
the past, it becomes our duty to prepare the 
way for them. 

he work in this State, since the submis- 
sion of the amendment, has assumed a new 
character. It is now brought within the 
province of personal effort and each indi- 
vidual may constitute himself a committee 
of one to look out for voters. There is also 
great need of organized effort, though in 
view of the work which has been done in 
the past three months it seems scarcely 
necessary to remind you of that. 

Never before in the history of this reform, 
was there such opportunity for efficient 
work asnow. Thereis, therefore, asolemn 
obligation resting upon each one of us to 
let no opportunity pass by unimproved. 
There must be union of effort. The minor 
discouragement must be lost sight of in the 
expected greater results, and above all things 
Wwe must sustain one another. 





HUMOROUS. 


When it comes to descending a ladder, 
the bravest of us generally back down. 


Never address your conversation toa per- 


son ep aged in footing up a column of fig- 
ures, T ere’s nothing so deaf as an obder 


“One touch of nature,” etc. Street 
reacher—‘‘I now ask, brethren, what can 
do to move you in this world of wicked- 
ness?” ’Arrry—‘‘Send round the ’at, guv’- 
nor. That'll move ’em.”’ 


Of a certain brand of whiskey, on being 
told that a barrel of it would not pro- 
duce a headache, Artemus Ward said: “‘Ah, 
my mistake must have been that I did not 
drink quite a barrel.” 


As a train was approaching Cleveland it 
parted in the middle, and the signal-rope 
snapped off like a thread, the end of it strik- 
ing an old gentleman on his hat. ‘‘What is 
the matter?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, the train’s 
broke in two,” replied a lady who satin the 
next seat. ‘I should say so,” the old man 
said, looking at the broken cord. ‘Did they 
s’pose a little bit of a string like that would 
hold the cars together?” 


Mr. Prim went fishing, and on his return 
told some terrific lies about what he caught. 
Said Sharp to him, ‘‘What do you want to 
tell such yarns as that for? Tell something 
possible, if not probable. Don’t yon know 
that everybody saw that you were lying?” 
‘*Yes,” answered Prim. ‘‘Then what the 
blazes did you do it for?” ‘‘Why, I wanted 
them to know I was lying. I didn’t want 
them to think that I was eccentric.” 


During the past winter, areverend clergy- 
man in Vermont, being apprehensive that 
the accumulated weight of the snow upon the 
roof of the barn might do some damage, 
resolved to prevent it by seasonably shovel- 
ing it off. He therefore ascended it, having 
first, for fear the snow might all slide off at 
once and himself with it, fastened his waist 
to one end of a rope, and, giving the other 
to his wife, he went to work; but, fearing 
still for his safety, he said, ‘‘My dear wife, 
tie the rope round your waist.” No sooner 
had she done this, when off went thesnow, 
sed minister and all, and up went his wife. 

hus, on one side of the barn the astounded 
and astonished clergman hung; and on the 
other side hung his wife, high and dry, in 
majesty sublime, dangling at the other end 
of the rope. At that moment, howcver, a 
gentleman luckily passed by, and delivered 
them from their perilous situation. 











Women 

that have been given up by their dearest 
friends as beyond help, have been perma- 
nently cured by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Itis a posi- 
tive cure for all female complaints. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamph lets. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
6 fitfree. Address H. Hatitett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 





HOP BITTERS. 


_ (A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND BesT MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
voumem ve ty oe especially 
emale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 


D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 

All above sold by druggista, 

Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 











A IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at thesame time on 


Ma THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, 
Y AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE sick?) 


ee 

Because we allow these great organs to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

@ humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIONEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY § 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
Y AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, ‘ 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? PS 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 


it up in bees f Vegetable Form, in tin 
asepehe putagee which makes six quarts of 
4lso in Liquid Form, very Concen- 

cannot readily 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office h from 10 a. 
Wedne eS 4. M. to 4 P. m., daily 














ee 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervqus 
Prostrations, Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Tum Pa 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order, Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the onl — 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on. 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
— Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mase. This institution, com- 
pee ir, every department, is now o to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 

















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the unde’ ed from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs..8.gT. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CQ., 21 Wixter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores 

Ladies who cannot be fitt 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory an i 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes" 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Seat Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
; a Ric Ney Stew, 15 cents; 

loin steak, 20 cents. the luxuries and delicacies 

of the season, coo to order, at very reasonable 


erally. 
by ready-made gar 








prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. .. 
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WOMAN'S HISTORY. 


“Man, for his glory, 
To history flies; 
While woman's bright story 
Is told in her eyes.” 

The above verse, written by the poet 
Moore, was, in its day, no doubt, considered 
something very fine, and not merely the 
pretty conceit of a sentimental song-maker, 
but a verse embodying a vast amount of 
truth. Its meaning to man can only awaken 
delightful emotions, and to the beautiful 
woman, the compliment is certainly deli- 
cious enough to give an added lustre to the 
lovely orbs sometimes called the windows 
of the soul. But the poets of our day tell 
of womanhood in far different measures. 
Hawthorne has painted women for us with 
heroic souls,—tender, gentle, noble women. 
Whittier has enhaloed Barbara Frietchie 
with a divine radiance, a radiance not of 
youth and beauty and to fade away like 
them, but with a rich sunset splendor about 
it. We behold patriotic devotion in a grey- 
haired matron, a very mother of mothers, 
on whom coming generations will gaze, as 
we do now, with silent reverence. 

.In what holy strains does Bryant sing of 
Woman? Not of Woman’s form and fea- 
tures, fashioned of clay, but of her immor- 
tal part. Take, for instance, this, from his 
‘Future Life:” 

**How shall I know thee, in the land which keeps 

The disembodied spirits of the aead, 

When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps, 

And perishes among the dust we tread?” 

Or in the yet more grand ‘‘Conuqueror’s 
Grave:” 
“She met the hosts of sorrow with a look 

That altered not beneath the frown they wore; 

And soon the lowering brood were tamed, and took, 

Meekly, her gentle rule, and frowned no more. 

Her soft hand put aside the assaults of wrath, 

And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 

And rent the nets of passion from her path. 

By that victorious hand despair was slain; 

With love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Evil with good, in her Great Master’s name.” 

We look not on the dainty Evangeline, 
done in water-colors (and the waters all of 
tears), to find her 

“Bright story 
Is told in her eyes." 

Oh, no; you forget even Longfellow’s 
portrayal of her loveliness, the flesh and 
blood loveliness of the happy, hopeful 
maiden, on the evening of her betrothal, 
while you follow her in her faithful wander- 
ings. She is growing old, but you forget it, 
as you follow, follow on, and, in the words 
of that greatest, dearest poet: 

“Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair.” 

Nor yet is the story of the sweet Puritan 
Priscilla, the winning winner of the friend 
of Miles Standish, the stalwart Captain of 
Plymouth, only a record of fair tresses and 
bright eyes; but a life-like picture of com- 
mon sense, energy, gentleness and piety, 
such as befitted one of the foremothers of 
our dear country. 

In the sweet story of Minnehaha, Laugh- 
ing Water, that wondrous gleam, that death- 
less echo, out of a beautiful Past, is there 
only that beauty of earth, seen in the black 
hair and wild, bright eyes of a dusky forest 
maiden? Oh, we see—the while the place 
on which we tread seems holy ground—a 
trusting young wife, in the very beauty of 
holiness, following a fond young husband 
from the iand of the Dacotahs; or, with 
many tears, we see, after the famine and 
the fever, how Hiawatha saw his lovely 
Minnehaha lying dead before him. 

“Then he sat down, still and speechless, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet him; 
Never more would lightly follow.” 

And so, as he thought of her as he laid 
her in that snowy grave, under the moaaing 
hemlocks, we think of her, as a loving and 
dutiful wife, as a purified spirit, where all 
is pure, in the land of the hereafter. 

And how sings Emerson, who is surely 
the greatest authority on the subject of beau- 
ty that has blessed our age? The brightness 
of her eyes does not finish his story of the 
“graceful maid,” for 

“At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage; 

The gay enchantment was undone— 

A gentle wife, but fairy none.” 

Delightful transformation this! And again 
this bard of 
“Divine ideas below, 
Which came and found him young, 
And always kept him so,” 
tells us how it is 
“Oft in streets or humblest places, 
I detect far-wandered graces, 
Which, from Eden wide astray, 
In lowly homes have lost their way.” 

So here we will end this little chapter on 
Woman's history, as given by our poets, 
the while we wonder where the greatest 
change bas been, since Moore’s day,—among 
poets or among women. 

Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 
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CHANGES AT OBERLIN. 


Among the changes at Oberlin for the 
coming year, we note the resignation of Rev. 
8. Wolcott, D. D., on the board of trustees, 
who is succeeded by Rev. Josiah Strong. 
Miss M. E. Stratton, also, for several years 
assistant principal, has resigned to accept a 








position at Wellesley College, at a much 
larger salary, and Mrs. Hiram Mead has 
been added to the board of instruction. 
Prof. Elisha Gray, of Chicago, has given to 
the college some six hundred dollars’ worth 
of electric apparatus, and he, with Prof. C. 
H. Churchill, will visit Europe thissummer, 
and mike stil] further purchases. Mr. W. 
B. Chamberlain is engaged to give instruc- 
tion in elocution. The Conservatory of Mu- 
sic has already done much towards elevating 
the standard of church music, and special 
attention will be given hereafter to this de- 
partment of the college. The friends of 
Prof. Henry Cowles, whose commentaries 
are so widely known, will be pained tolearn 
that he is suffering from a gradual paralysis 
of the lower limbs, and has gone to live with 
his daughter, Mrs, 8. C. Little, principal of 
the blind asylum, at Janesville, Wis. It 
will be of interest to some to know that a 
boarding hall has been opened, where board 
can be obtained at low rates, and partially 
paid for in labor. It is called Stewart Hall, 
in honor of the laymen associated with Fa- 
ther Shipherd in the founding of the col- 


-—. — Congregationalist. 
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THE YO-SEMITE. 

It was once said: ‘See Rome and die,” 
but 1 would add: ‘‘Wait until you have 
seen the Yo-Semite!” for that is glorious 
enough to look back to in memory, even 
from heaven, if one be so fortunate as to 
arrive there. 

Man built Rome, and God the Yu Semite, 
and the relative glory marks the difference 
between the architects. We are thankful 
that this granite picture is placed where no 
Central Park can buy or removeit. We 
pity the puny artist who tries to put on 
canvas any conception of its grandeur. 
Memory should be undisturbed in the pos- 
session of its treasures. 

The approach to the valley, for sixty 
miles, is by stage. May it never be super- 
seded by the hasty glance a railroad affords. 
The “Big Oak Fiat,” and the mountain 
range, snow-capped, and, on either side of 
the grade, the lovely wild flowers and ferns, 
shou!d be leisurely enjoyed. 

Our first glimpse of the valley is at the 
Bridal Falls, on the right, just as the sun 
sinks down into the West. The falls are en- 
circled by rainbows from base to crown,— 
God’s infinite promise repeated over and 
over again, each evening, to all who look. 

We drive through the valley, five miles 
long, and from a mile to one and a half 
miles wide, walledin by mighty rocks more 
than three thousand feet high, amid the 
roar of six majestic waterfa lls,that thunder 
day and night down the precipitous heights. 
This is the Yo-Semite Valley, with the awe 
of God resting over all. You wonder if 
any one can ever become familiar with such 
inspiring surroundings. 

With curtain raised, looking out upon 
the tall shadows, you fall asleep. Waking, 
you look out upon the quiet Merced, as it 
flows through the valley. 

You have been told that you must see the 
sun rise at Mirror Lake, at the head of the 
valley; so,taking a short drive,you stand by 
the smooth lake, without a ripple, awaiting 
the sunrise. It comes in a chariot of gold. 
We have seen its reflection on earth, for, 
looking into the lake, we saw the South 
Dome reflected in a cloud of red; then came 
the sun,in colors of gold,as glorious as light 
could make it; then each hue, broken into a 
prism, covered the surface of the lake. It 
was a magnificent display of color from a 
living pencil. 

Just as tbe church bell was ringing for- 
mal worshippers to the little chapel, we 
passed it by, as seeming too small to hold 
religion within walls, in this sublime place. 
We would hasten to the mountain tops, and 
let our souls drink from the eternal source 
above, 

The train moved reverently on,up, up the 
zig-zag trail, only daring to look down and 
enjoy the scenery, when our horse stopped 
to rest, the air was so light. After two 
hours of dizzy climbing, we stood upon the 
heights at Glacier Point, 3200 feet above 
the valley, in the middle of the eastern 
ridge. Opposite was the Yo-Semite Fall, 
2684 feet, and Eagle Peak. We could see 
the entrance of the valley, with Sentinel 
Rock, 3270 feet high, on the east, and Ca- 
thedral Spire, 3400 feet high, and El Capi- 
tan Rock, 3300 feet high, guarding the west- 
ern side. 

At the head of the valley we saw, on the 
west, North Dome, 3725 feet high; on the 
east, South Dome, and Nevada Falls,700 feet, 
fed by the Merced; and, just below, Vernal 
Falls, 350 feet; and, in the distance, the Lyle 
group. This long sweep of mighty rocks 
and falls can all be scanned at this point. 
It was a glorious day in God’s sanctuary. 
We had seen the wonders of His hana on 
earth, and felt a reverence such as no hu- 
man sermon could have induced. 

Coming down, our horse, with tantalizing 
equine equanimity, would goto the very 
verge of the precipitous trail, hanging his 
head coolly over the frightful edge; then he 
would stop to turn, where I should think 
no four-footed beast could possibly double 
on his track; but he proved sure of foot. 
Yet I could not but feel achuckle when he 
gave a sudden start,and threw back his ears, 








at sight of some pack mules perpendicular- 
ly below us, in a cloud of dust, to know 
that there were sights that disturbed even 
his nerves. 

When fairly again in the beautiful valley, 
we were thankful and glad that we had 
seen the wonders of the heights; but to live 
on the lowlands seemed more accordant for 
earth’s chiJdren. Bera. 

San Francisco, Cai. 
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SERVED THEM KIGHT. 





The Omaha (Nebraska) Bee gives the 
following local item: 

A couple of mashers met with their just 
deserts on Saturday evening. Two highly 
respectable youn ies were walking down 
Capitol avenue shortly after twilight, unat- 
tended. They had not proceeded very far 
when they noticed a couple of young men 
following them. Both of the young fellows 
were gotten up in a regardless fashion, with 
immaculate shirt-fronts and lavender panta- 
loons. Both, no doubt, considered them- 
selves the observed of all observers. Soon 
after the young ladies Speoviese the real 
state of the case, they quiet ly dropped into 
a grocery store and each purchased a couple 
of of eas. The walk was resumed, the mash- 

lowing and ogling until the Masonic 
Hall was reached. At that point the two 
fellows stepped up to the ladies, and, with 
— bows, asked them if they 
wanted to take a promenade. Both ladies 
at once straightened up, and withouta word 
each selected her man. Four e im- 
mediately flew with well-direc aim. 
Each of the mashers got a mouthful, besides 
which, the lavender trousers, the pride of 
their hearts, were bespattered beyond all 
hopes of repair. The affair happened to be 
witnessed by only a few people, but the 
dignified young men retreated in vast dis- 
order to repair the wreck to their stunning 
attire. 

We should call this a case of eggs-act jus- 
tice. H. B. B. 

—_————_e eo —___—_—_ 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 
ENKOLL YOUR NAMES. 

EpiTor JouRNAL:—The New York State 
Department of Public Instruction, finding 
itself in a false position in consequence of 
a misconstruction of the School Suffrage 
law last fall (having issued a circular saying 
that only the rich women could vote), has 
obtained from the Legislature a new law 
changing the old general school law to con- 
form its wording unmistakably to the mean- 
ing of the Suffrage act, and has issued a 
circular saying expressly that the mothers 
of the children who attend the schools, and 
the women whose names appear on the per- 
sonal property tax rolls as owners of $50 
or more of taxable property, are entitled to 
vote at school meetings. 

Thus the Suffrage cause in New York 
moves on resistlessly to triumph! 

Please call the attention of women who 
wish to vote as taxpayers on personal pro- 
perty, to the fact that their names must be 
put on the tax roll within the next few 
weeks. JAMES K. HAMILTON WILCox, 

Sec. N. Y. W. 8. State Com. 


————__ «me —___. 
A WARNING TO THE PUBLIC, 


A woman who sits sometimes on the steps 
of Park-street Church, sometimes in Park 
Square, and in doorways elsewhere, hang- 
ing her head and pretending to be blind, is 
perfectly well known to one of our district 
committees as unworthy of charity. She 
has three children, as she says, but her hab- 
its are very dissolute. She is quite able to 
work, if she would. 

When spoken to, her answers are unin- 
telligible, and purposely so. It is time the 
public be made aware of the fact that alms 
in all probability do more harm than good 
in this case, and it is another illustration 
that almost all street beggars are impostors. 
The worthy poor are not likely to seek help 
in this manner. Her name and address can 
be made known upon inquiry at Room 41, 
Charity Building, Chardon street. 
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MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

A recent visit to Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary fully confirms our high esteem of the 
condition and work of this noble institution. 
The establishment of this school by the 
honored and Jamented Mary Lyon, was the 
first step in this country toward the higher 
education of woman. It was the protest of 
a zealous band of wcmen against the in- 
difference and stupidity of the times as to 
woman’s intellectual ability and culture. 
For forty-three years this seminary has 
grown in the confidence of the American 
public, till its name has become the syno- 
nym for all that is true and useful in wo- 
man’s education. It will be a source of 
great satisfaction to the friends of this in- 
stitution to know that the year now closing 
has been the most prosperous of its whole 
course, and that its future prospects were 
never more encouraging. With the gener- 
ous rivalry of Smith College, of Vassar, of 
Wellesley, and of Boston University, to 
draw students from American homes, it is 
to the praise of the faculty and trustees of 
Mount Holyoke that it is insuch a healthful 
and vigorous condition. Of its increasing 
facilities to do a larger and better work, we 
shall speak in a later issue of the /ournal.— 
N. E. Journal of Education. 








MUSIC IN KANSAS. 


Professor Leslie, of Chicago, with twen- 
ty-eight teachers, has been in Kansasa num- 
ber of weeks, organizing classes in all 
towns where he can have 200 singers, prepar- 
atory to the Kansas Musical Jubilee, which 
is to be held in Bismarck Grove, August 18 


and 19. The professor says he knows he- 


speaks the truth, when he declares that the 
coming jubilee will totally eclipse the 
Peace Jubilee held in Boston. He expects a 
chorus of 5000 voices, at least, and probably 
the number will far exceed that. There 
will be an orchestra of sixty pieces, twenty- 
four bands of music, and six of the best 
solo singers inthiscountry. The railroad 
company, on whose line the grove is locat- 
ed, has promised to give lower rates to pas- 
sengers than ever were known before. A\l- 
ready, cars have been chartered from Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and other eastern cities, to 
bring the people there. M. 


VIVISECTION CONDEMNED. 


Ata recent anti-vivisection meeting in 
London, Cardinal Manning declared that, 
“so long as life was granted to him, he 
would do his utmost to put an end to the 
detestable system of vivisection, which, 
since it could not be properly con trolled by 
law, ought to be totally abolished.” At the 
same meeting, the Lord Chief-Justice of 
England, who is not a medical man, de- 
clared that he was a “reluctant and unwil- 
ling but at the same time a complete and 
absolute convert to this view of the sub- 
ject.” 
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Offers the best advantages in the ag ge of a 
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Woman's Medical College: Chica 0 


The annual session commences about the 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. a 
term —~ Knees about March 1 and continues 1 
w 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 


cont > 4 
Prof. yford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For AAT or announcement, ‘address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale (near Boston), Mass, 


Recognizing the distinctive offices allotted to wo- 
men, and believing them to bein harmony with the 
best intellectual culture, aims, with a high grade of 
scholarship, to develope taste and skill for the prac- 
tical life of a home, and to direct the whole training 
toward making this life useful and bappy. Illustrat- 
ed lessons are given in the care of homes, in cookery, 
dress-cutting, millinery, and other handiwork. 
steadily Frowing reputation of the school and the in- 
crease of patronage have compelled the large addition 
now being e for working laboratory, practice 
kitchen, and, in general, better appliances and ac- 
commodation. Next term opens September 15. Va- 
cancies filled in order of application. Send for Cat- 
alogue. er this paper. 

cco B GDON, Principal. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on applontng& to 

















LITERARY NOTICES. |¢ 


Patty’s PERVERSITIES. Round Robin Se- 
ries. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a charming story of quiet New 
England life. It has the genuine flavor of 
the soil. Nowhere but in America, and 
nowhere in America but in Boston, or its 
environs, could this pleasant tale have been 
written. When we say of a work of fiction, 
that it is characteristic of a certain phase of 
society, we say enough to justify its exist- 
ence, It is a true picture,—a work of art,— 
a mirror held up to nature. 

In the present case, we can say more than 
this,—the picture is in itself attractive. The 
characters are not only life-like, but whole- 
some. ‘Ihe atmosphere of the book is 
bright and genial. It is full of laughter and 
of tears,—not very profound or intense, but 
natural and human. 

It is just the book for summer reading in 
vacations. You can lay it down without a 
ang, and resume it with cheerful interest. 

ou can read it aloud, or enjoy it alone. It 
is a book that leaves the reader wiser and 

happier for its perusal. H. B. B. 


THE ScHOLAR IN THE REPusiic. Address at 
the Centennial Anniversary of the Phi 
Beta Kappa of Harvard College, June 20, 
1881, by Wendell Phillips. Lee and Shep- 
ard, Boston. Charles T. Dillingham, 

Y. Price 20 cents, 

This remarkable address is published on 
good oy in large type, and comprises 34 
pages. It deserves to be read far beyond 
the audience that listened to it. Bating the 
overestimate given to the French Revolu- 
tion, and to the deeds of Nibilism, its ring- 
ing call to scholars, to the educated classes, 
to do their duty to the Republic, comes 
when itis greatly needed, and should be 
heeded. 


HELMICK’s AMERICAN JUVENILE SPEAKER 
AND SoncstEeR; for day schools, public 
schools, church exhibitions and parlor 
entertainments. By C. A. Fyke, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price 40 cents, or $4.25 per 
hundred. 

The work is divided into four depart 
ments, the first has music for day schools, 
and exercises for primary and graded class- 
es. The second contains selections of ju- 
venile poetry. The third has choice selec- 
tions. The fourth contains dialogues. 

There is a great need of good dialogues 
for schools, but the cheap quality of near- 
ly all that are prepared for this purpose, to 
which the present volume is no exception, 
renders them of doubtful value, But, with 
this exception, the book is usefal. 


Hers To Devout Livine, consisting of 
selections from Biblical and various relig- 
ious writers of all ages. Compiled by Miss 
J. Dewey. Lockwood, Brooks & Co, The 
extracts are prose and poetry, and are from 
Rev. Orville Dewey, also from Fénelon, 
Channing, Martineau, Robertson, and oth- 
ers. They are meant as a guide to relig- 
ious thought. The type and paper are ex- 
cellent, the covers flexible, and the subs- 
tance varicd and well adapted to the pur- 
pose of the book. Price, $1,25. 








If You Are Sick, Read 


the Kindey- Wort advertisement in another 
column, and it will explain to you the 
rational method of getting well. idney- 
Wort will save you more doctor’s bills than 
any other medicine known. Acting with 
specific energy on the kidneys and liver, it 
cures the worst diseases caused by their 
derangement. Useitat once. In dry and 
liquid form. Either is equally efficient, the 
liquid is the easiest, but the dry is the most 
economical.—Interior. 





Beautifiers. 

Ladies, you cannot make fair skin, rosy 
cheeks and mamegger, eyes with all the cos- 
metics of France, or beautifiers of the world, 
while in poor health, and nothing will give 
you such good health, strength, buoyant 
spirits and beauty as Hop Bitters. A trial 
is certain proof. See another column. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


By yy Wanted.—A lady who has 
ad experience in the work of a DIE1-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 























por da at home. Samples worth $1 
ddress Stinson & Co,, Port- 


W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 
land, $5 (0 $20 ke: 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for somrne. Derigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 








JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. _ iw 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 








Paintings, Engravings, Etc., 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
| eronepee ps a day at home easily made. 

Costly outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Au- 
_— Maine. 


GARFIELD PHOTOGRAPHS, — 


President Garfleld, Card. 

Mrs. Garfield, Card.......0+s+0+....0 
Grandma Garfie ld, Card cece 
Molife Garfleld, Card,... 0... ces cesccccscccece 10¢ 
General and Mrs. Garfle ld, Card, packet 6 cents each 
General Garfleld Group .....seeeseeecsseeeeeeeece 
Fort Sumter, Cabinet, Frame to arrive .......++e+0++ 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
STATIONER, 


7 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


v ewe. 
VIEWS, ETC 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


- CORTICELLI > 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins, A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Strect#, Boston. 3m 
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